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We meet some very nice people 


Most hotel advertising is alike, perhaps, because most 
hotels are alike. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City probably has 
more friendly people gathered together than any other one 
spot in America. They can smile at each other without 
feeling uncomfortable, and they do it. They like the sun- 
shiny rooms; they eat at the same table each day and are 
served by their own waitress. Fresh flowers greet them 
each morning; the elevator boys know them and the floor 
they live on. With its thousand little courtesies and pleasant 
amenities, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is really another home. 

With a hotel like that, and people like that, the copy 
man couldn’t go wrong. We just talk shop. And we’re 
trying to do it with the warm-hearted friendliness that 
characterizes the hotel itself. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON _ CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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More than 
5 MILLION Automobiles 
are Running Every Day 

...in “AGROPOLIS”’ 



















ND when they use a car in AGRopo.is they 
really use it. No three-block trips to an after- 
noon bridge. AGROoPOLIs cars—more than 5,000,000 
of them—are used in the business of farming. Hur- 
ried trips to town for shopping and supplies. Steady 
work on or about the farm. Busy all day and half 
the night. 

Acropo.tis —the prosperous farm area of the 
United States, is a fertile market for the manufac- 
turer of automobiles, tires, accessories of all kinds. 
And an easy profitable market to advertise to . . . 
thanks to Standard Farm Papers. See the list be- 
low. 15 localized mediums. Each a leader paper. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is 
always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet. both! 





Hoard’s Dairyman The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist i 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul , 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer : 


The STANDARD tix UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, General Manager p 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager * Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager ° 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue ( 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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The Potential Market—an 
Advertising Yardstick 


A Continual Checkup on Possibilities Is Essential if Advertising Is to 


Keep Pace With the Times 
By Roy Dickinson 


HERE are more ways of fix- 
ing advertising appropriations 
than there are of fixing sales quotas. 
Very often the new advertising ap- 
propriation is based upon last year’s 


sales or present market potential- 
ities? Has it stood still, increased 
6 per cent a year, or shown a 
growth commensurate with growth 
of population, increases in earning 


sales. A quota is set a certain 


amount above the 
sales for last year 
and the advertis- 
ing appropriation is 
made to fit. it. 
Sometimes a defi- 
nite objective is 
set, such as secur- 
ing a certain num- 
ber of new retail 
outlets or selling 
80,000 pairs by 
Christmas, and a 
special advertising 
fund is set aside 
for that purpose. 

The different 
ways of fixing ap- 
propriations have 
been carefully de- 
scribed in Print- 








/HILE there are almost 

a score of methods for 
determining how much 
money uld be invested in 
advertising, a way that is 
seldom considered is sug- 
gested in this article by Roy 
Dickinson, associate editor 
of “Printers’ Ink.” 

The advertiser’s mental at- 
titude in approaching the ad- 
vertising is usually disre- 
garded. Two yardsticks that 
should be considered care- 
fully are these: The trend 
of per capita consumption 
and the growing purchasing 
power of wages. 
veloped in the article 




















power or some other fundamental 


economic yard- 
stick? Or has it 
been increased 
when things looked 
good and cut down 
when markets 
looked uncertain? 
Would a _ twenty- 
year chart look 
like a steady path 
up hill or like a 
wavy line drawn 
by a nervous child? 

A careful study 
of the potential 
market, of in- 
creases in popula- 
tion, in buying 
power or some 





ers’ INK. The de- 
tails of the process are a matter 
of record and experience. But 
the mental attitude in which the 
act is approached is not sufficiently 
considered. Some of the most ex- 
perienced national advertisers do 
not even chart yearly advertising 
appropriations. There is no way, 
therefore, that the president can get 
a clear picture of what has hap- 
pened, over a period of ten or fif- 
teen years, to his annual advertising 
expenditure. Has it paralleled past 


This is de-|| other definite 
. market measure 
might make the 


charted line of the annual appro- 
priation look more logical. Too 
often an advertiser neglects to 
check up, for example, upon the 
per capita consumption of his 


goods compared with previous 
periods in the history of. the 
country. 


Let us take the theoretical case 
of a maker of men’s socks. Let us 
assume that he has adopted the 
usual course of most advertisers 
and made increases in years when 


Table of Contents on page 190 
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previous sales were good and 
pulled in his horns when something 
frightened him or when market 
conditions didn’t look just right. 
The chart of his yearly advertis- 
ing appropriations would be a 
slightly rising one from the year 
1914 until the year 1918 when a 
sudden drop would be seen. Then 
in 1919 and 1920 his graph would 
take an upturn, only to take a 
severe and sudden drop in 1921, 
when market conditions worried 
him. Since that time he gradually 
came back, until at the present 
time his annual appropriation is 
somewhat above his appropriation 
of 1920. His chart, as I visualize 
it under those circumstances, is a 
waving, jerking line, gradually on 
the uptrend, but not now very ma- 
terially above the big splash he 
made when things looked so good 
in 1919, 

Then perhaps our sock manu fac- 
turer makes a study of population 
figures and wage increases among 
the classes which are the largest 
buyers of his goods. He discovers 
that if his advertising appropria- 
tion had kept pace with the wage 
line alone, it would show a far 
different course. He wonders 
whether or not he should have 
made his advertising each year 
conform to some fundamental 
change in the economic structure 
of the country rather than fixing 
it at an arbitrary amount depend- 
ing on how business looked to him 
at the time. Then, still consider- 
ing, he finally decides to make a 
short study of per capita consump- 
tion. He suggests his idea at the 
annual convention. 

The ten leaders in the industry 
chip in a certain amount of money 
for an investigation and make a 
startling discovery. The total 
volume of socks now sold com- 
pared with 1914 shows up fairly 
well, but does not quite keep pace 
with the percentage of increase in 
purchasing power. Moreover, 
something surprising is found out 
about per capita consumption. 
Whereas in 1914 the average man 
who bought socks had an average 
of seven pairs in his possession, 
the present per capita consumption 
amounts to only 6.5. The trained 
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investigators suggest in their re- 
port that this may be due to a 
great many causes—such as 
changes in the cuff on the trousers 
of men, more automobiling and 
less walking, and other physical 
and psychological reasons. 

But also there is a lack of ade- 
quate sales and advertising effort. 
While the figure of one-half a pair 
of socks less per man now than in 
1914 may not look so important, 
when they figure it out in terms of 
potential markets, it begins to look 
very serious. The investigators 
point out that there are now 
46,000,000 men who are buying 
socks and the .5 difference amounts 
to 23,000,000 pairs which at 20 
cents a pair, wholesale, offers the 
rather exciting figure of $4,600,000 
in lost sales. Even to hold their 
own in the per capita consumption 
of the country the industry would 
have to do $4,600,000 more busi- 
ness than it did last year. With 
these figures in front of them the 
manufacturers decide that they will 
have to chart their advertising and 
sales appropriations against a dif- 
ferent yardstick than their own 
hunches or feelings about market 
conditions as they happen to look 
at the time. 

As I write, I have before me the 
advertising chart of a company 
which began to advertise nationally 
in 1901. It is a large and well- 
known national advertiser. Its ap- 
propriation twenty-eight years ago 
was very small compared with its 
present outlay and was based upon 
its 1900 sales. Officials of the firm 
at that time were very slow to give 
their consent to the original ex- 
penditure because, modest though 
it was, it represented an outlay of 
31 cents per unit on all the sales 
made during the year 1900. But 
the sales that year increased to a 
figure that brought down the ad- 
vertising cost per unit to 23 cents. 
For 1902 the chart shows that the 
appropriation was again extended, 
the amount set aside, as the sales 
manager says, representing a cost 
of 27 cents per unit on the sales 
of 1901. Here again the sales in- 
creased to a point where the cost 
per unit was cut down to 21 cents. 

As one looks over the chart one 
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Getting 
the hang of it 
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WHEN it comes to getting the 
hang of a pair of trousers, Ken 
Homan needs little advice. If 
the young man’s cuff should 
touch his shoe this spring no 
one knows it better than Ken. 
If pleats are being worn, you'll 
find the correct number of 
pleats around his middle. 

It hasn’t been so long that the 
boy has been buying his own 
suits. Mother gave up her 
supervision with some trepida- 
tion—but she’s satisfied now 
that her son has taste and dis- 
cretion. He’s no “show-win- 
dow dummy,” but he does have 
the hang of keeping inforraed 
about what’s going on 
and what’s being done. 

500,000 fellows like Ken 
are regular readers of 
THE AMERICAN Boy 


85% are of high-school age and 
older. Man-sized, man-minded, 
men in everything but years. 
The purchasing power they rep- 
resent is not confined to their 
pocket-money. Progressive, 
open-minded fellows like this 
exert powerful pressure in the 
family buying councils, when 
any modern merchandise is up 
for consideration. 

Show them that you appre- 
ciate their discretion, judg- 
ment, influence. Talk to them 
about your product in the one 
magazine they call their own— 
THE AMERICAN Boy. July 
forms close May 10th. 


te American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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Since the Industries Shown Here Employ a Large Proportion of All the 
Wage Workers in the United States This Chart Is a Fairly Good Composite 


Picture. 


sees a steadily rising expenditure 
of advertising with the exception 
of certain years such as 1918, 1921 


and 1922 in which large dips are 
observed. The 1923 expenditure 
seems, by a look at the chart, to be 
about nine times as large as that in 
1900 and yet the cost per unit was 
only 19 cents as based on the sales 
of 1922, compared with the initial 
outlay of 31 cents as the unit ad- 
vertising cost. Last year’s appro- 
priation, a large advance, brought 
the unit cost still lower, to a figure 
less than 14 cents. When advertis- 
ing was curtailed in 1925, sales 
dropped slightly and the unit cost 
ran up sharply. So the sharp in- 
creases in the budget never rose 
as sharply as sales. 

Another chart which I saw last 
week (and it is curious how few 
advertisers have made any sort of 
a chart of total advertising ex- 
penditures over a period of four- 
teen years) shows almost a 
straight line for five years, then a 
jump, then two drops, then a slight 
upturn. It is a very wavy and 
irregular chart. This second ad- 
vertiser is now in process of mak- 
ing a study of per capita consump- 
tion and says that from now on he 
is going to base his advertising on 


Would an Advertising Chart Show Similar Rises and Declines? 


some such fundamental economic 
factor and also is going to con- 
sider, when he sets his annual ap- 
propriation, the objective he hopes 
to attain. 4 

For the manufacturer who finds 
it difficult or impossible to make a 
detailed study of per capita con- 
sumption to see whether his sales 
and advertising efforts are keeping 
pace with his potential market, 
what yardstick can be offered? 
Well, how about wages? The 
manufacturer and advertiser of a 
new dish washer is interested in 
people’s earnings. When earnings 
of the great mass of workers are 
just sufficient to keep the home 
going with food and raiment for 
the children, there is not much left 
over for dish washers or new 
roofs. Just as the man who has 
been swindled by the promoter of 
blue-sky stock ceases to be a good 
prospect for the maker of house- 
hold utensils until he has recouped 
his losses, so a mass of men whose 
wages have been stationary for a 
considerable period of time do 
not offer a large potential market. 
If earnings stayed stationary, ad- 
vertising appropriations could stay 
about the same. If wages in- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Des Moines Stores Serve 
MORE thana MILLION People 


Within a three-hour auto ride of Des Moines live over 
1,000,000 people. Des Moines stores make free truck de- 
livery to towns and farms in this radius. 


People living in these suburban towns and on farms are 
extended the same charge account privileges as residents 
of Des Moines. 


Des Moines stores reach their suburban and rural cus- 
tomers through The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Throughout this territory, The Register and Tribune give 
the same doorstep delivery as in Des Moines. 


2 out of every 3 


families (farmers as well as urban people) in the central 
two-thirds of Iowa read The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune. 


Good roads, free truck delivery, charge accounts and an 
aggressive newspaper have made Des Moines and all cen- 
tral Iowa one big community. 


The Des Moines Register and 


Tribune 
Over 225,000 Daily 
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NOT MEN BUT 


For centuries the practice of medicine revolved around 
the individual physician. 

Today medicine, as practised by the foremost medical 
authority, revolves around the clinic in which a number 


of specialists pool their observations of a patient. 


Advertising agency practice is going through much the 
same evolution. No longer, among the most intelligent 
advertisers, is the agency visualized as “a man to handle 
my account.” Recognizing the physical limitations of 
contact, the shrewd advertiser sees in his agency contact 
man only the general under whose guidance the agency 


contributes its best and most highly specialized effort. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company might with propriety 


J. WALTER THOMPSON 
COMPANY 


“420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


4 
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METHOD 


dwell upon its achievements in fundamental research, in 
copy writing, in art, in sales analysis. In all these fields 


its reputation is established. 


But it prefers to point out its achievement in taking ad- 
vertising agency service out of the realm of erratic 


individualism and placing it among those invariables 


upon which business success, to be lasting and perma- 


nent, must stand. 


The development of a method of serving advertisers in 
which highly specialized abilities are coordinated and 
focused upon each client's problem when and. where 
needed is the greatest achievement of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


ce 
r 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO LONDON PARIS 
BERLIN MADRID COPENHAGEN STOCKHOLM ANTWERP ALEXANDRIA 


PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE WARSAW 











How Much Profit Should an 
Advertising Agency Make? 


An Accountant Gives Ten Rules for Conducting an Agency Profitably 


By Saul Bloch 


Certified Public Accountant 


To many people, the advertis- 
ing agency is a highly lucra- 
tive form of business enterprise 
and one in which they wish they 
were engaged. 

“Why,” they will point out to 
you, “look at so and so. We 
knew him when—” and they then 
go on to tell how he worked for 
an agency at one time and later 
went out for himself. Today, 
after several years at it, he is 
supposed to be coming along fine 
because he is still in the business. 

Or they will mention one of the 
large concerns with an ever-grow- 
ing clientele and remark, “I’ll bet 
they’re coining money. I wish I 
were in that business.” 

But what a surprise some of 
them would get if they learned 
that the average net profit of a 
number of advertising agencies is 
about 2.5 per cent of the business 
placed, and that if an agency 
makes a net profit much greater 
than that it is certainly out of the 
ordinary. What would they say if 
they learned that some so-called 
successful agencies cannot even 
hit a net of 1 per cent? 

Of course there are many agen- 
cies to which this does not apply, 
but to others, the business is not 
one that can be successfully car- 
ried on without financial head- 
aches. Let us take an example. 

A handful of individuals is con- 
ducting an agency. New clients are 
acquired, old ones’ needs are taken 
care of religiously. Everybody is 
making a fairly decent living from 
the fruits of his labors and is, at 
the same time, looking forward to 
the day when the acorn will have 
grown into an oak. 

Because of its small size the 
“boss” of the outfit has his eye 
on every item of income and ex- 
pense and he can tell pretty accu- 
rately at all times what comes in, 
what goes out, and why. Watch- 


ing every item, and with a good 
“break” here and there, the small 
firm finds itself growing steadily 
into a larger one and after a while 
it is rated with the big fellows. 

The amount of business placed 
has been growing continually, and 
the net profits have shown a cor- 
responding increase in dollars and 
cents too. But suddenly the of- 
ficers make the alarming discovery 
that although the profits have 
been developing steadily, the per- 
centage of the profits to the busi- 
ness handled has been constantly 
decreasing and they are now too 
dangerously small to allow for 
contingencies and the like. 

Conferences of the department 
heads are held in an attempt to 
find why such a condition should 
exist, and in the midst of all the 
excitement somebody brings in a 
new account with a large adver- 
tising appropriation. The matter 
which was paramount a moment 
ago suddenly becomes secondary 
in importance—until the end of 
the next fiscal period. 

It is really surprising to see how 
caution is thrown to the winds in 
an effort to increase the billings 
and the gross earnings, when the 
business needs a budget more ur- 
gently than it does a new account. 
The result of it is, therefore, that 
the agency continues to spend an 
amount approximating about 12.5 
per cent of the business it places 
in order to earn commissions which 
do not gross 15 per cent. 


Where the Trouble Lies 


A dissipation of profits exists 
some place and a check-up will 
invariably show that it lies mainly 
in the cost of handling the agency’s 
clients. Of course, the heads of 
the business knew “fairly accu- 
rately” how much profit was being 
made on each advertiser served 
and based their activities accord- 
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Milwaukee Is Prosperous Beyond All Previous Records! 


| RetailSales Up 10% 
in Milwaukee! 


ROSPEROUS poineniane sets a 







year in 1928. Inc “| amemployment 
for the first three mot HHS of 1929 topped 








Record sales'are red oa Get 
them at on low advert ing gost through 
The Milwaukee Journal—fead in more 


than 4 out of 5 Milwaukee homes. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRS T BY MERIT 











Net Paid Circulation— 169,037 Daily-—219,495 Sunday! 
ee 
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ingly. Yet at the end of the year 
the profit and loss statement indi- 
cates that “fairly accurate” infor- 
mation is not quite accurate enough. 

With a budget in operation to 
control the operating cost it should 
not prove hard for an agency to 
produce a net profit of at least 
4 per cent or 5 per cent on the 
advertising it places, and by drop- 
ping unprofitable accounts or by 
judiciously cutting down on the 
amount of service extended to 
clients it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility to assume that these 
figures can even be bettered. 

Of course, it is often much 
easier for the larger organizations 
to produce a greater net profit 
percentage than the smaller ones 
simply because the former benefit 
by their better facilities and the 
savings offered them by applying 
the principles of the division of 
labor. Yet every once in a while 
one finds a small agency that rela- 
tively outdoes the finest showing 
of the largest and most successful 
contemporary simply because the 
man at the head of the smaller 
business has a better grip on his 
firm’s activities than it is possible 
for the directors of the larger or- 
ganization to have on theirs. 

In the final analysis it boils 
down, therefore, to a matter of 
supervision and control with the 
advantage on the side of the firm 
with the best of both. 

This does not mean that an 
agency has to be deluged with sys- 
tem, for after all, too much system 
like too. much of anything else is 
bad for the system. In the writer’s 
opinion the following should be in- 
corporated into the procedure and 
routine of every agency, large and 
small. These not orly help to 
guard profits already made but may 
even be assurances of them as well. 


1. A budget which has been prepared 
in advance so that daily and monthly 
operations may be compared and kept 
within well-dehned limits. 

2. Constant revision of the 
whenever necessary. 

3. Monthly statements of operations 
within a few days after the close of 
the month. 

4. Controlled cost 
account being handled. 
. method of recording transac- 
tions so that clerical work is evenly 
distributed and minimized. This makes 


budget 


figures on every 
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it possible to keep everything up to the 
minute and enables the proper officers 
to obtain information just as soon as 
they require it, not “when everything 
is posted.” 

6. Accounting methods which show 
the true result of departmental opera- 
tions. 

7. Complete contfol of amounts due to 
clients for short raté overcharges, and 
to publishers and artificers for sérvices 
executed by them. The artificers con- 
trol will permit building up an account 
which will show the work in process and 
the liability therefor. 

8. Complete control of amounts due 
from clients. 

9. A careful examination of the finan- 
cial condition of all new clients and a 
constant check-up on the business credit 
of those clients whose financial structure 
is not sound. 
tools. 


These are the officers’ 


Without them they are floundering 
and only guessing. 


N. W. Ayer to Direct Brazilian 
Coffee Campaign 


The Brazilian American’ Coffee Pro- 
motion Committee, New York, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son ‘to direct its 
advertising account. An appropriation of 
approximately $160,000 will be spent 
this year. Mediums tobe used will in- 
clude medical, scientific, educational 
home economics, dietetic, hotel and 
restaurant publications in addition to 
coffee trade papers. A considerable 
proportion of the appropriation it is 
stated will be used for radio and motion 
picture advertising. 

Coffee in general will be featured in 
all the advertising except the business- 
aper advertising which will feature 
razil coffee specifically. 


L. P. Scoville, President, Out- 
door Advertising Agency 


Lewis P. Scoville, formerly first vice 
president of the Outdoor Advertising 
Agency of America, Inc., in charge of 
the Pittsburgh office, has been electéd 
president. e succeeds F. W. Nye, 
who has resigned to engage in other 
activities. Colver Gordon succeeds Mr. 
Scoville as first vice-president. 

Other vice-presidents are: Earl E. 
Grady, New York office; Porter F. 
Leach, Chicago office, and W. J. Hayes, 
Cleveland office. R Lawrence, for 
many years auditor of the company, 
has been made secretary-treasurer, suc- 
ceeding A. H. Payne, resigned. 


Made Space Buyer of Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball 


George L. Cooper, who has been with 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, for three 
years, has been appointed space buyer. 

Miss Ruth Peniston, recently with 
the former agency of Olmstead, Perrin 
& Leffingwell, New York, has been made 
assistant space buyer. 
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i3 Pages 


Used Exclusively 
In The Detroit News 
In One Issue 
to Announce 
Department Store 
Anniversary 


On Friday, April 26, Crowley, Milner . & 
Company, one of Detroit’s leading department 
stores, employed 24 pages of newspaper space 
to announce its 20th anniversary sale. Of this 
great number 18 pages were placed exclusively 
in The Detroit News—a remarkable tribute to 
the outstanding advertising effectiveness of this 
newspaper. Journalistic history was made by 
this feat, The News printing 88 pages—the 
first time that so many pages were printed in a 
week day by any newspaper in Detroit. This 
remarkable achievement reflects not only the 
confidence in which The Detroit News is held 
by its advertisers, but also the wonderful 
coverage The News possesses in its field and 
the superb mechanical facilities which made the 
printing and distribution of so large a paper 
in a week day possible. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
New York Office Chicago Office: 


I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. LUTZ, 180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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There is no better indication of the 
value of a newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium than the newspaper it- 
self. For in the character of its 
pages, in the worth and variety of its 
departments, may be seen the charac- 
ter of the readers it attracts. 
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tory ofa 


r§Sports 


S d Equipment, personnel and purpose to 
pee ¢** present score, picture and story first. 


A lively vigor in the play of every 
P unch... sport from the sand-lot to the stadium 


. . . from fishing to baseball. 


A A meticulous fidelity to fact that 
CCUTACY... eliminates bunk as well as error. 
Upon these standards The Chicago Daily News has 
built a sports news service through every edition— 
every sport—every day that has won favor and an 
ever-increasing following in a sports-loving town. 


The Daily News devotes an average of 18 columns of 
editorial space daily to sports, in addition to the box 
scores, race charts, etc., published on page one of “The 
Blue Streak,” the sports and late news final edition. 
The Daily News as a part of its service program 
sponsors amateur athletic events and activities which 
in 1928 drew approximately 9,000 entries and 215,000 
spectators. 


A THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK DETROIT 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
110 E. 42d St. 708 Fine Arts Bidn 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogress 
Woodward & Kelly 303 Crocker ist Nat’l 
360 N. Michigan Ave. Bank Bidg. 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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So This 
Is America! 
By Herbert « orey 


* 
One Way 


iam T. Foser 
or waa Concbing? 


VW read NATION’S BUSINESS because 


I cannot afford to miss it. 


I am 


obliged to select the magazines yy 
which are most helpful to me. 


J. J. BERNET 


President, Erie Railroad 





Why Winchester Dropped the 
Exclusive Agency Plan 


Desire for National Advertising on Entire Line a Factor 
in the Change 


By C. S. Hutt 


Advertising Manager, Winchester Repeating Arms Company 


~ARLY in March, the Winches- 


most 


advisable 


to manufacture. 


4 ter organization decided to dis- 
continue the exclusive agency 
arrangement under which it dis- 
tributed through retailers. Back of 
this decision lies a situation and 
experience that applies quite gen- 


Careful consideration was given to 
the facilities of the plant, to the 
manufacturing knowledge and ex- 
perience available and to the type 
of products for which Winchester 
knowledge of steel treatment and 





erally to an impor- 


tant merchandising | 


juestion and is con- 
sequently of wide 
interest, 

Does it pay the 
inanufacturer to 
own and operate 
his own retail 
stores? Is it a good 
plan to appoint ex- 
clusive agencies and 
restrict selling in 
those territories to 
selected agents 
alone? Can a com- 
pany profitably dis- 
tribute part of its 
line through exclu- 
sive agents and 
have a free market 
on the rest? 

While I realize 





Y dip change recently an- 
nounced in the plan of 
distribution of Winchester 
products has a large sig- 
nificance in the advertising 
field as well as in marketing. 
Winchester has long adver- 
tised its guns and ammuni- 
tion nationally with signifi- 
cant success. It wanted to 
advertise all its products na- 
tionally, too. Standing in 
the way of such a campaign 
was the company’s method 
of distributing certain of its 
lines through exclusive agents. 

Now that has been 
changed as a result, 
W inchester will shortly launch 
a national campaign cover- 
ing all its products. 





Winchester. plant 
operations offered 
the best suited 
facilities. 

As a result of 
this study, it was 
decided to manu- 
facture products 
which would be, like 
a Winchester gun, 
articles of personal 
service and prod- 
ucts for which the 
plant’s equipment 
and experience of- 
fered unusual op- 
portunity for the 
production of 
goods of outstand- 
ing quality. With 
these principles in 
mind, the follow- 








ing new Winches- 





that the answers 
to questions of this nature vary 
according to the line of business 
and that generalizations are dan- 
serous, we found that a frank 
answer to them in our own case 
necessitated a complete change in 
distributive and selling methods. 
Coming out of the war period 
with its production facilities ex- 
panded vastly beyond the peace- 
time requirements of the gun and 
ammunition business, the Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company laid 
out an ambitious program for the 
manufacture of a new line of 
products to utilize its great plant 
capacity. An extensive and ex- 
haustive study was made to deter- 
mine what products it would be 


ter lines were de- 

veloped: flashlights and batteries, 
radio batteries, fishing tackle, ma- 
chinists’ and carpenters’ tools, 
cutlery, ice skates and roller skates. 
Then the company embarked 
upon a plan of distribution new im 
the hardware field. It decided to 
sell these new products only 
through a group of selected deal- 
ers located in towns and cities of 
under 50,000 population, giving 
these dealers exclusive right to the 
new Winchester products in their 
territories and arranging for them 
to purchase a small amount of 
stock to give them a personal inter- 
est in the project. In larger cities 
it was planned to operate Win- 
chester-owned retail stores which 
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would distribute all Winchester 
products and allied lines made for 
Winchester. 

The new products were exclu- 
sive with the selected dealers and 
the stores. These outlets also sold 
Winchester guns and ammunition. 
Other dealers were still able to 
handle the gun and ammunition 
lines as before, but: were not sold 
the new products. 

When, early this March, the new 
Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, incorporated in Delaware, 
acquired the assets of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company 
of Connecticut, the management of 
the new company, after careful 
consideration, decided that it would 
not be advisable to continue the 
exclusive agency arrangement in 
force. 

Incidentally, the number of our 
own stores never exceeded thirteen 
and after giving this plan a com- 
plete try-out the stores were dis- 
continued several years ago. 

In doing this it was decided that 
a more complete distribution could 
be effected in a more economical 
manner and in much less time b;’ 
extending the agency plans to in- 
clude established stores in these 
larger cities and giving them ex- 
clusive territories in their section 
of the city. This was done and a 
considerable number of new agents 
were appointed in many of the 
larger cities where distribution had 
not yet been effected. 

The other plan, that of exclusive 
dealer representation on the new 
part of our line, leaving the guns 
and ammunition which have leng 
been nationally advertised for any- 
one to handle, was in effect for ten 
years and a great deal of time, 
effort and money were put behind 
it to make it successful. But it 
never worked out successfully. 

The following facts showed us 
that a change was necessary: The 
Winchester name has long been 
favorably known to the consumers 
of the nation. Its value was highly 
increased over the years by a sus- 
tained and consistent investment in 
national and international adver- 
tising on the original lines of guns 
and ammunition. But we saw that 
it did not pay us to put a national 
advertising campaign behind the 
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rest of our products, the flashlights 
and batteries, the fishing tackle, ice 
and roller skates, tools and cut 
lery, because under the exclusiv: 
dealer plan we had not been abk 
to effect the truly national distri 
bution which is an essential oi 
profitable national advertising. In 
spite of our efforts, the largest 
number of exclusive agents never 
exceeded about 6,300, scattere: 
throughout the entire United States 
These did not give us national dis 
tribution in a true sense. W< 
could advertise our guns and am 
munition, which had a free mar- 
ket, nationally, but we could not 
efficiently do this for the new 
products because our distribution 
was hitting only certain spots 
throughout the country. 


Necessary Volume Impossible 


Moreover, large-scale production 
is an essential of modern manu- 
facturing success. It was likewise 
essential to the success of the 
agency plan. Our restricted outlets 
could not and did not provide the 
necessary business on these exclu- 
sive lines to give the volume nec- 
essary to their most efficient manu- 
facture. 

With potential outlets number- 
ing_ considerably more than ten 
times the number of our exclusive 
dealers, we did not have the neces- 
sary contacts through which to 
reach the consumers of the nation. 
Inasmuch as our products are all 
items that require broad distribu- 
tion and a large volume of unit 
sales, it became obvious that our 
restricted method of marketing 
was not in the best interests of 
either our dealers or ourselves. 

A careful study of how the ex- 
clusive agents were supporting our 
plan also proved to us the neces- 
sity for a change. Although some 
of the agents supported the plan 
enthusiastically and loyally, there 
was a large majority that failed 
to do so. 

The result of this lack of sup- 
port was that the total of pur- 
chases made by Winchester agents 
in 1927 was actually less by $429,- 
000 than were those of 1923. This 
unsatisfactory result occurred in 
the face of the fact that during 
that period we had increased the 
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number of exclusive agents from 
5,376 to 6,243. But during that 
time old agreements were canceled 
by 2,300 agents who had lost ititer- 
est in the plan. With no national 
advertising possible to secure con- 
sumer acceptance for merchandise 
which was available to the public 
only in a restricted number of out- 
lets, the sales resistance to the plan 
was obvious. 

During the period in which our 
line was handled by these exclusive 
agents there had been formed a 
group of Winchester clubs in va- 
rious parts of the country. Many 
of the members of these clubs had 
sincerely tried to make the Win- 
chester exclusive store a landmark 
in their community and we felt 
that we had a certain obligation 
to the men who had worked hard 
with the former company to make 
the plan a success. So the new 
management conferred with the 
executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Winchester 
Clubs and put the facts squarely 
before them. It was interesting to 
note that the leaders of these clubs 
expressed the unanimous opinion 
that under the circumstances the 
Winchester exclusive agency plan 
should be abandoned and that ac- 
cordingly the new company would 
not be justified in adopting the old 
plan. 

During this discussion it was 
pointed out that under the exclu- 
sive agency plan national advertis- 
ing would have to be largely 
wasted. We wanted to advertise 
nationally. We realized that this 
is the time of nationally advertised 
brands. And the exclusive agents 
realized that they would make 
more money if we were able to as- 
sure a steady consumer demand or 
acceptance for our whole line of 
products, which should be made 
available everywhere. 

To the men who had tried their 
best to make our old plan a suc- 
cess we were able to point out 
that as their store had become 
known as a Winchester store the 
new advertising for the whole line 
should be of high value to them. 
At the same time, it seemed essen- 
tial that our plan of distribution 
be changed. 

Up to the time of the reorgani- 
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zation, the Simmons Hardware 
Company was licensed by the for- 
mer Winchester company to op- 
erate for it in distributing exclu- 
sively the new line products, but 
not the old line of arms and am- 
munition. The Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, under the new ar- 
rangement, will continue to sell 
Winchester merchandise, but there 
is no connection between the two 
companies and, naturally, we shall 
endeavor to place all our line with 
jobbers who are best situated 
geographically to assure dealers 
prompt local service. We told our 
dealers that we were confident that, 
as the result of the elimination of 
the exclusive agency plan, and by 
largely increasing our national ad- 
vertising, the company would be 
able to secure such wide distribu- 
tion for all of its products that it 
would be able to run its plant at 
full capacity. This should be re- 
flected in increased earning power 
and resulting opportunity to give 
the retailer who handles our line 
exceptional service in every direc- 
tion. } ‘ ; 

In connection with the decision 
to change our plan of distribution 
the Simmons Hardware Company 
sent out a letter to all Winchester 
agents under the signature of 
J. Clark Coit, its president. I 
quote from his letter in part: 

All facts are now in your hands 
in reference to the termination of the 
Winchester agency plan. Severe losses 
had been sustained by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company over the peri- 

of promotion, due to the lack of 
support on the part of the agents as 
a whole. Therefore, the new Winches- 
ter Repeating Arms Company, which 
acquired the assets of the old company, 
has decided not to adopt the agency 
plan. 

Heretofore, the Simmons Hardware 
Company—which is the managing — 
pany for all the branches—was simply 
licensed by the former Winchester 
eating Arms Company to operate for 
it in distributing their new line prod- 
ucts, but now our license with the Arms 
Company has been cancelled. In other 
words, we—the Simmons Hardware 
Company—revert to our original status, 
and the name Winchester will no longer 
appear in conjunction with our name. 

All of you know that I have been 
heartily in favor of the Winchester 
gouncy plan, and have done everything 

I possibly could to make it successful. 

ut the cold facts have conclusively 
demonstrated that it would have been 
disastrous to both companies to continue 
pouring our life-blood into a plan which 
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received the support of comparatively 
few of those for whose benefit it was 
primarily intended. Fortunately, the 
new arrangements benefit us 

First, when Winchester new line 
products are sold on the open market, 
it will be of benefit to you because 
you are known as the logical | head- 
a for Winchester products. And 
or the same reason, you will reap the 
benefit of the expenditure of a_ half 
million dollars which the Winchester 
Company is about to make for national 
advertising of its product. 

Second, it will save the factory by 
keeping its wheels running, and satisfy 
its stockholders. 

Third, it allows us to go to you with- 
out affiliation, without prejudice, selling 
merchandise at a price. 


At the same time, letters were 
sent to the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Winchester 
Clubs by its president and its sec- 
retary-treasurer covering the new 
change in policy. In the letter the 
statement was made by the presi- 
dent of the club: “The consensus 
of opinion of your executive com- 
mittee is that nothing else possible 
could be done under all circum- 
stances in which I fully concur.” 

So under this new plan and with 
a complete separation between the 
Winchester and Simmons inter- 
ests, the new company will go 
ahead on its greatly increased na- 
tional advertising campaign. This 
campaign is now in active prepa- 
ration and will be released to the 
consumer about the fifteenth of 
June. Just as we were always able 
to advertise our arms and ammu- 
nition nationally, we will now be 
able effectively to advertise our 
complete line nationally. Full-page 
advertisements, with wide use of 
color, will be used in an impressive 
list of national and sporting publi- 
cations and boys’ magazines. In 
addition to that, a group of national 
and territorial farm papers covering 
more than 75 per cent of the farms 
in the United States will be used. 
Advertisements will also be used in 
leading class publications and we 
are going to give to the dealer who 
handles our complete line every- 
thing that goes with a big na- 
tional advertising campaign, in- 
cluding unique display material 
and a full line of the sales aids 
that each man will need to help 
him feature the whole and com- 
plete Winchester line. 

To sum up: Wel(realized that 
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we could not continue to operate 
our plant on the most efficient basis 
if we confined our production to 
the manufacture only of arms and 
ammunition. It was equally ob- 
vious that our salesmen could fur- 
nish a more complete, helpful and 
efficient service to the trade if on 
their visits they could offer, not 
only our old line, but a complete 
line of kindred products. Having 
developed that line of products, we 
realized that we could not continue 
to sell through exclusive and scat- 
tered distributors. We _ realized 
that if we wanted to put national 
advertising back of our complete 
line, which we consider an essen- 
tial in modern distribution, we had 
to make a complete break-away 
from our old system. 

To paraphrase a famous state- 
ment made in the history of this 
nation, we discovered in the his- 
tory of our merchandising that the 
company could not continue half 
free and half exclusive. We are 
going ahead on our new plan in an 
attempt to build up related sales. 
I do not mean to suggest that every 
man who enters the dealer’s store 
for a box of shot shells will leave 
with a hunting-knife between his 
teeth, a new rifle over his shoul- 
der, a fishing rod under his arm 
and a pair of skates on his feet to 
roll home on, but we do have 
clearly before us an open avenue 
for related sales made under the 
same brand name and backed by 
a national advertising campaign 
which we did not have under the 
former arrangement. 





Insulating Board Account to 


Rankin 

The Wm. H. Rankin Company, Chi 
cago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of the new insulating board division of 
the Chicago Mill & Lumber Corporation. 
of that city. A campaign will be started 
in the fall, at the time when the new 
product goes into production. 


To Direct Peek, Frean Adver- 
tising in United States 


Peek, Frean & Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, manufacturer of whole 
wheat breads, biscuits, cakes, etc., has 
appointed Ewing, Jones & Higgins, Inc., 
New York and Philadelphia advertising 
agency, as advertising and merchandis- 
ing counsel in the United States. 
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‘28 larg 
eonecentrated 


in one! 


Here, in the New * 28 representative 
York Market, are cities averaging 
concentrated over 350,000 popu- 


9,958,000 peoplel lation each. 


HE population of the fifty-mile area com- 

prising the New York market equals the 
combined populations of twenty-eight of 
America’s great cities! 


Within this one comparatively small circle on 
your sales map is concentrated a consuming 
population of nearly ten million people who 
as a whole, have more, earn more, save more 
and spend more than any similar group any- 
where. Here in the New York market is the 
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largest single buying unit—the richest sales 
territory—in the world. 


But in spite of its great size and its enormous 
wealth the New York market is not a hard 
market to sell. Sales experience proves it. 


One successful advertiser after another has 
found that it is possible to reach this huge 
buying audience effectively, economically and 
at one cost through the pages of the New York 
Evening Journal. And year after year it has 
continued to produce big and still bigger sales 
volume for them. 


The New York Evening Journal’s circulation 
is so large that it dominates the whole New 


York market. It reaches every income group. 
It goes into the greatest number of worthwhile 
homes throughout New York City and its 
wealthy suburbs. 


This one dominant evening newspaper is BIG 
enough and powerful enough to put over your 
sales campaign single handed! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: 
Hearst General Motors 9 East Temple 
Building Building 40th St. Building 
Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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New advertisers are 
coming into the 
Detroit Times every week--- 


When you get the 
facts about Detroit 
it doesn’t take long 


to appreciate the value 
of 300,000 daily 
and 400,000 Sunday 


circulation--- 


==-get the facts 


‘The Trend is to the Times’’ 











Contests Can Be Made the Life 
of Selling 


Georgia Power Company Obviates After-Contest Slumps by Sequence of 
Merchandise Campaigns 


By Chas. A. Collier 


Commercial Vice-President, Georgia Power Company 


—_ HE Spirit of Brunswick Now 
Nearing Bagdad.” “Expect 
to Land on aikiki Today.” 
“Picked up Prize Money at Paris 
with Grappling Hooks.” These are 
a few samples of the spirited tele- 
grams sent to the Atlanta office of 
the Georgia Power Company dur- 
ing one of its merchandise sales 
contests conducted during 1928. 
And while this particular contest 
developed an unusual amount of 
interest, it is a true cross-section 
of the enthusiasm which pervades 
all merchandise campaigns planned 
by this company. 

The last five-year record of our 
net merchandise sales has been as 
follows: 


1,632,538.24 
1,864,144.19 


Well planned sales contests pro- 
moted by this company have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the 
establishment of such a_ record 
among electric light and power 
companies engaged in merchandis- 
ing the appliances through which 
their services are made available 
to customers. 

However fine one’s sales organi- 
zation may be, its constituent mem- 
bers are always susceptible to the 
influence of competition aroused 
through interesting contests — 
whether they be walking or run- 
ning marathons, ‘round-the-world 
airplane flights, military bombard- 
ments, baseball or football games, 
treasure hunts or naval cruises. 
The majority of salesmen, even 
though some of them are too high- 
hat and dignified to admit it, re- 
ceive a real “kick” from the prog- 
ress of a sales contest. 

The merchandise division of our 
company obviates after-contest 
slumps in its appliance sales by a 


. senting 100 per cent. 
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schedule of campaigns over a 
twelve-month period which does not 
easily permit of a let-down among 
its salespeople. In other words, an 
almost continuous conduct of these 
campaigns keeps the salesmen wide- 
awake and “on their toes.” 
Perhaps the most outstanding 
sales contest we ever launched was 
the ““Round the World Airplane 
Cruise” of May and June, 1928, 
when a total quota of 000 
worth of General Electric refrig- 
erators was established. The cam- 
paign was completed with 2 sales 
figure of $641,418. Just at that 
time there was considerable. interest 
on the part of the public in avia- 
tion, especially in Atlanta and 


vicinity, due to the fact that the 
New York-Atlanta-New Orleans 
air-mail line was officially opened 


on May 1. 

The basis for this contest plan 
was the drawing of a large circum- 
polar map upon which was indi- 
cated the ‘round-the-world air 
route which the “Spirit of Georgia 
Power” was to undertake. The 
flight began at Atlanta, thence to 
Schenectady, Halifax, Madrid, 
London, Paris, Rome, Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria, Bagdad, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Mandalay, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Sydney, Wellington, 
Honolulu, San Francisco and back 
to Atlanta again. 

Around the circular map was a 
line graduated into “per cents of 
quota,” the complete circle repre- 
Inside this 
same line each of the fifty-two days 
of the campaign was shown oppo- 
site the per cent of quota which 
should have been reached by that 
date. A large, mounted reverse 
blueprint copy of the map was fur- 
nished each of the company’s sixty 
retail stores. A daily bulletin, 
“Plane Fax,” issued from the ‘At- 
lanta office, showed the standings 
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of the stores in per cent of quota 
and was the key for indicating the 
progress of the campaign. 

Upon each map were three small 
cardboard airplanes. One was 
marked “Quota,” and was moved 
forward every day; another was 
marked “District Quota,” and was 
moved forward as the district’s 
sales so warranted; the third air- 
plane was labeled “Total Per Cent 


INK ‘May 2, 1929 
that one of the maps be placed in 
his office and that he receive the 
daily bulletins denoting the cam- 
paign’s progress. 

Another contest plan was that on 
Hotpoint electric ranges in July 
and August, 1928. A quota of 500 
units was established for a thirty- 
day campaign. A mammoth piece 
of Beaver-board was laid-out and 
painted to represent a fort. In the 


This Is “Fort de la Quota” Made Out of Beaver-Board—As the Contest Con- 
tinued the Fort Was Destroyed as the Quotas, Represented by Blocks, Were 
Reached 


of Quota—Company,” and repre- 
sented the sales of all the districts 
of the company in percentage. 

More than a thousand dollars 
were given in prizes. For compe- 
tition the districts were divided into 
three classes (according to numbers 
of customers) and prizes given for 
each group. The first prize offered 
was to the “District Plane” in each 
class which reached Berlin first, an 
approximate 27 per cent of quota. 
The next group of prizes went to 
those planes in each class leading 
at the half-way mark of the cam- 
paign which, on the map, would 
have put them at Calcutta or far- 
ther. Then, substantial monetary 
prizes were given to the districts 
in each class which sold the great- 
est per cents of their quota for the 
entire campaign. 

So intense was the excitement 
of the “Round the World Flight” 
that practically every executive in 
the company—whether his depart- 
ment was definitely interested in 
merchandise sales or not—requested 


aerial background several airplanes 
and Zeppelins were indicated. Su- 
perimposed over the entire face of 
the fort was a complete coat of 
individually cut thin wooden blocks, 
giving the appearance of armor- 
plate. Each block was attached to 
the Beaver-board with a screw, 
and each had a number underneath 
it. Under the contest arrangements 
the salesmen were permitted to 
take “shots” at the fort for each 
range which they sold. As the sale 
continued the fort—given the name 
“Fort de la Quota”—was destroyed 
and underneath the armor of blocks 
had been painted a representation 
of fire, smoke and general destruc- 
tion which showed through as the 
“shots” were made. “Range Shots” 
was the daily campaign bulletin. 
For this contest the five divisions 
of the company were divided into 
arms of the military service, 
namely, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Service and Coast Guard. 
Considerable “pep” was generated 
in this imaginative bombardment 
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We Know 





N independent organization talked (not 

wrote) to 28,000 housewives and estab- 
lished the vital fact that 79.25% of the 
Chicago Evening American's city and sub- 
urban circulation (522,815 average, first 3 
months of 1929) is “home-effective.” In other 
words, received and read in family homes. 
And itis significant that of these “home-effec- 
tive” copies of the Chicago Evening American, 
50.63% are brought home by fathers. 


To clinch matters, the editorial makeup of 
the Chicago Evening American assures its 
being read by every member of the family 
old enough to read, which means everyone 
in the family that advertising can influence. 





CHECAGO EVENING 





a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people — Member of International 
News Service and Audit Bureau of Circalations, 
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It’s a Family Paper 


AMERICAN 
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against the forces of “His Royal 
Bogie.” 

The merchandise division of the 
Georgia Power Company believes 
thoroughly in the campaign method 
of selling electric appliances and 
believes just as strongly in the 
value of sales contests in the pro- 
motion of such campaigns. 

It’s that elusive thing called 
“Enthusiasm” or “Spirit” which 
contributes most to the success of 
modern-day, sales organizations 
after all. If it is absent your sales 
quota will soon overpower you. If 
it is present you can accomplish 
unbelievable tasks. Enthusiasm is 
that ingredient which makes work 
fun, and if you can saturate your 
sales force with the idea that this 
job or that job of selling might as 
well be looked at as an interesting 
game rather than something which 
must be done in an irksome sort 
of attitude—then monthly and 
yearly quotas need not loom so 
threateningly in the minds of sales 
managers. 

But don’t forget to be liberal in 
your prize money appropriation. 


N. W. Ayer & Son Incorporate 


N. W. Ayer & Son, a partnership 
since its organization as an advertising 
agency in 1869, has been incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Delaware. 
It is stated by the partners that the 
principal purpose of incorporation is to 
afford more members of the Ayer or- 
ganization opportunity to participate in 
the business through stock ownership 
than has been feasible in the past under 
the partnership form. The new cor- 


porate name will W. Ayer & 
Son, Incorporated: ; 
The. authorized capital of the cor- 


poration is 1,000,090 shares of no par 
vale meee, stock. The officers will 
bee “Wilfred W. Fry; president; William 

‘Armistead, ‘James M. Mathes, Adam 
Kessler, Jr.» George H. Thornley, John 
“'W. Hansel, Jr., Gerold M. Lauck, i 
liam B. Okie and Sterling E. Peacock, 
vice-presidents, and Mr. Canter, secre- 
tary-treasurer. All of the stock of the 
corporation will be held by members of 
the Ayer organization. 





Adler-Royal Advances 
James G. Bakrow 


James G. Bakrow, advertising and 
sales nromotion manager of the Adler 
Manufacturing Company, Louisville 
manufacturer of Adler-Royal radio 
cabinets, has been appointed secretary- 
treasurer of this company. He will, 
addition to his new duties, continue to 
direct advertising. 
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Larger Advertising Campaign 
for Moxie 

The Moxie Company of America, Bos- 
ton, announces that its advertising ap 
propriation for 1929 will be the largest 
in its history. This appropriation will 
be. divided coprentmetly as follows: 
Newspapers, 60 per cent, outdoor adver- 
tising 25 per cent, and store cards, book- 
lets, etc., 15 per cent. 

This advertising will be under the di- 
rection of Frank M. Archer, president, 
who has directed the Moxie advertising 
for a large part of the last forty-five years 

The Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, handles the Moxie 
account. 


National Cellulose Account to 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins 


The National Cellulose Corporation, 
New York, has appointed Kelly, Spline 
& Watkins, Inc., New York a vertising 
agency, to ‘direct its advertising account. 
The Cellulose corporation, which manu- 
factures a line of cellulose products, 
such as Facel Cleansing Tissues, etc., 
will use newspapers and magazines. 





Radio Tube Account to Percival 
K. Frowert 


The advertising account of the A. C. 
Neon Corporation, New York, manu- 
facturer of McCullough radio tubes, 


controlling interest of which was ac- 
quired recently by O. W. Ray, has been 
placed with the Percival Frowert 


Company, Inc., New York advertising 


agency. 





Craftex Account for Wolcott 
& Holcomb 


The Craftex Company, Boston, maker 
of Craftex texture wall finish and Sun- 
flex, a water paint, has appointed Wol- 
cott & Holcomb, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Fur Account to Critchfield 
Agency 


The Silberman-Becker — Corporation, 
Chicago, furs, has appointed Critchfield 
& Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Magazines will be used. 








Eaton, Crane & Pike Appoint 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Eaton, Crane & Pike Company, 
stationery, Pittsfield, Mass., has ap- 
pointed W. Ayer & Son to direct its 
advertising account. 





Rayon Institute Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The mee Institute of America, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its adver- 
tising account. 
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omic printing. We are selling 

to satisfaction. Of course we 
ion, produce printing—as do all 
oh printing concerns—but this 
fe. is not what we sell. We 
val sell satisfaction. 
2 —_ 
“ If you are satisfied with 
a your present printer—stay 
on with him. If you are not 
satisfied with him, then you 

had better come to us. 
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F course not! For example, the Drake Hotel 

pictured on the opposite page has 800 occu- 

pants, the Sovereign 500, the Congress 850, and 
the Edgewater Beach 1,000. 

There are 18,000 hotels in Chicago that house 
390,000 permanent residents, which government 
census counts as only 18,000 families. 

That there has been a great source of error in Chicago 
newspaper coverage figures is attested to by this fact 
alone. Yet, there are also other factors that show as 
obsolete the past method of measuring the Chicago city 
market. 

How the census family method of measuring has 
resulted in 43.3% error .. . how 280,000 single men and 
women, who do not make 
up a part of any family 
group, have been figured as 
only approximately 70,000 
families instead of 280,000 
separate and independent 
“buying units” ... how no 
one Chicago newspaper 
covers more than 46% 
of the buying units in 
the city . . . together 
with other facts is im- 
partially set forth in a 
booklet: “Solving the 
Mysterious Disappear- 
ance of Half a Million 
People.” A copy of 
this book is yours for 
the asking. Send for it! 


THE CHICACO 


HERALD“Y“EXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 


B. W. COMPTON E. M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
Western Adv. Manager Eastern Adv. Manager Pacific Coast Adv. Mor. 
915 Hearst Building 285 Madison Avenue 625 Hearst Building 

Chicago New York San Francisco 
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URING March 
purely local retail 
rotogravure advertising in 
The Detroit Free Press 
totaled 26,460 lines, rep- 
resenting a gain of 14,'798 
lines or 124% over March 


1928. 
q 


pe PRESS local ro- 
togravure advertis- 
ing was 57% of all local 
published in Detroit dur- 
ing the month. 


q 


N eight page roto- 
gravure section fea- 
turing the opening of the 
new Union Trust Building 
in Detroit, one of the most 
beautiful structures of its 
type in America was pub- 
lished just recently in this 
newspaper, exclusive. 


q 


OMMENTING [on 
its publication, 
Clinton F. Berry, Vice 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


President remarked: “This 
seemed to us to be the best 
way of reaching the pub- 
lic in the desired manner. 
The favorable comments 
which have reached us 
from all sides proved to 
us that our belief was 
well founded. 


q 


" W: were eminently 
satisfied with the 
manner in which you car- 
ried out your part of the 
work. The settings in 
which the pictures were 
placed were artistic and 
in line with the high class 
work characteristic of The 
Detroit Free Press roto- 
gravure section.” 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Neither Manufacturers nor Retailers 


Should Hire Stylists 


A Free-Lance Organization of Stylists Organized Like a Financial 
Advisory Service Is the Latest Suggestion 


By Marian Hertha Clarke 


Of Albert Frank & Company 


FEW days ago, I heard a 
£\ woman stylist say a wide op- 
portunity offered itself to more 
women in her field—which is not 
so much the business of styling 
as it is the business of interpreting 
to both manufacturers and retailers 
the point of view of the woman 
who buys. 

The next morning, I chanced to 
see the article by Walter Hoving, 
executive vice-president of R. H 
Macy’s, stating that manufacturers, 
not retailers, should hire the stylist.* 

Yet the evening before this styl- 
ist had told of an experience R. H. 
Macy had with a lamp manufac- 
turer which gave an interesting 
sidelight on store styling versus 
manufacturers’ styling. 

In R. H. Macy’s lamp depart- 
ment was a certain floor lamp sell- 
ing for something like $7.95. As 
a decorative unit in the home it was 
an atrocity. The weekly sales vol- 
ume on this item was too great 
to take it out of stock. People 
were certainly buying that lamp, 
which is about all that interests a 
store. 

Now styling merchandise would 
never have come into being if there 
had not been a very definite need 
for good taste in merchandise. 
Both the manufacturer and the re- 
tailer seemed to know little about 
such a thing. They were interested 
only in sales. 

But the American woman began 
to have very definite ideas about 
what she wanted. Art courses in 
her club. crystallized her buying 
decisions. Maybe her children 
elected to study art and she found 
herself making decided changes to 
conform with their newer educa- 
tion. Her magazines and news- 
papers influenced many of her 


‘Manufacturers, Not Retailers, Should 
Hire the Stvlist,” in the April 4 issue 
f Prryters’ Inx on page 137. 


habits along the lines of increasing 
good taste. 

Keeping up with the neighbors 
became not so much a cult as 
keeping up with new ideas. 

The manufacturer and the re- 
tailer had to fall in line with what 
the woman who buys wanted. She 
was and is, no doubt, unconscious 
of the fact that she is demanding 
good taste. Women are mainly 
concerned in getting what they 
want. 

Now this particular lamp was 
not in good taste. But it was 
selling. In the good old days, no 
one would have bothered to analyze 
this thing. But the buyer and the 
store stylist went into conference 
about this lamp. They decided it 
was selling because it had an ele- 
ment of grandeur about it. A de- 
sire for grandeur is as elemental 
as Nature herself. Grandeur can- 
not always be bought for so little 
as $7.95. These people were grop- 
ing for grandeur. The stylist ar- 
gued that people would buy just as 
many lamps if it were in good 
taste, so long as the grandeur ele- 
ment was retained. 

Therefore, they called the manu- 
facturer into the conference and 
told him they wanted this same 
lamp made to conform to cer- 
tain lines of style and design. 
They did not want a_ Louis 
Quatorze base with a William 
and Mary middle and a _ mod- 
ern top. They wanted all one 
period. They had someone in the 
art department draw designs which 
were in good taste yet “grand” 
enough not to affect sales. The 
manufacturer did not seem to know 
what it was all about. Like many 
other manufacturers he blamed it 
all on “these crazy _ stylists.” 
Nevertheless, he made the lamp as 
specified. It sold even better than 
the original for the simple reason 
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that many, who had wanted the first 
lamp but who felt instinctively that 
it was not just right, found that 
the second lamp filled their sense 
of rightness. 

The majority of people want the 
best they can buy for their money. 
Many buy gropingly, hoping for 
the best. Others refuse to buy 
until sure they have the best. 

It seems to a mere observer that 
both manufacturers and retailers 
are placing too much stress upon 
the word styling. It likewise seems 
that they, as well as the stylist 
herself, are losing sight of the fact 
that it is what women want that is 
to be finally considered. 

A knowledge of good taste, of 
good breeding, of line and design, 
of color harmony is not enough. 
There must be a study of factors 
influencing the life of the woman 
who buys. It is her needs, her 
habits, her changing whims, her 
advancement and progress—fore- 
casting her present as well as fu- 
ture in terms of buying wants that 
is quite as important. This, to be 
effective in terms of sales, must not 
only be analytical, it must be above 
all else in the world impersonal. 


Hard to Be Impersonal 


To be impersonal in one’s judg- 
ment is the most difficult thing in 
the world. Anyone who works 
with either manufacturers or buyers 
or men in high places knows this. 
They have all met the person who 
says convincingly, “I know what 
women want.” I never met a man 
who did not believe he knew what 
women wanted. Nice men, too. 
Men are influenced in their judg- 
ment of women by the women they 
know. Women are influenced in 
their judgment of women by the 
ones they imitate. 

Styling, to be successful, must be 
impersonal. Stylists can never be 
entirely successful as long as they 
are held back by men who know 
what women want. Nor will they 
do their best work if they are 
influenced by their own preference 
and taste in the subject. 

Styling is an interesting new 
catch-word just now. It is a 
prickly word to the tongues of 
many. 
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If the manufacturer is to make 
the stylist his own rather than the 
retailer, as Mr. Hoving suggests, 
then somebody has got to educate 
the store buyer. 

There are many intelligent manu- 
facturers and many who are not. 
But for class autocracy, American 
cock-sureness, and general Babbit- 
ism commend me to the average 
buyer. He or she knows without 
being told just what their public 
wants. “Impersonal” is a diction- 
ary word to them. Note them on 
the ocean liners, in smart hotels, in 
the buying marts of men and then 
tell me a stylist or anyone else 
can tell them anything. 


The All-Wise Buyer 


My business takes me_ behind 
scenes with the manufacturer. It 
takes me into long waiting lines 
for buyers to find out what they 
think about the manufactured arti- 
cle. And it has been my experi- 
ence that you can tell a manufac- 
turer something but you can never 
tell a buyer anything. 

From my own observation with 
manufacturers and retailers I find 
the manufacturer wholly dependent 
upon the retailer. His point of 
view, whether he has a stylist or 
not, is shaped by the retailer’s re- 
action to his product—unless he is 
big enough to put his product over 
with a large advertising campaign. 
It’s the retailer who is interpreting 
what women want with sales charts. 

If the manufacturer hires the 
stylist he’ll need a night force to 
help convince the buyer that his 
stylist knows what women want. 

Suppose a manufacturer has a 
stylist who is clever enough to read 
future fashion signs. This stylist 
tells him the sweater is going out 
and the frilly, feminine blouse is 
coming in. Suppose he has faith 
enough to stock up with this item. 
What earthly good is it going to 
do him unless he can convince the 
retailer to stock these blouses, 
which no retailer will do until a 
line of customers has formed 
around the corner. 

Styling is knowing what women 
are going to want almost before 
women know it themselves. 

Can the manufacturer afford to 
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66 E want to go into Florida,” the sales manager 

says. “That means starting in Jacksonville,” 

says the advertising manager. “The Florida Times- 

Union,” murmurs the space buyer as contracts are 
made out. 


Check! Market No. 1—-Jacksonville—is the starting 
point from which many a good product—with the aid 
of constructive advertising in The Florida Times- 
Union—has entered and held the Florida market. 
Jacksonville is Market No. 1—center of industries, 
commerce and agriculture in the southeast; with an 
industrial payroll totaling more than $30,000,000 a 
year. 


Busy, progressive, growing every day! 





Che Florida Cimes 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA 





Anion 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 


New York . . . 2 West 45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . 203 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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a stylist’s forecast? 

The retailer today is doing more 
or less of a fruit-vending business. 
He takes in stock today and moves 
it out tomorrow. His profit is 
in rapid turnover. 

If the manufacturer hires the 
stylist, he is admittedly holding the 
bag. Will kitty go in it? Not un- 
less the bag is full of customers, 
too. 

Of course, the big manufacturer 
can have a style force. He'd have 
it whether the stores did or not. 
But the rank and file of smaller 
manufacturers need very much a 
reliable style service. 

At present the fashion maga- 
zines are about their only source 
of real information. 

But it seems to me a big field 
could be developed in style service 
to manufacturers by a free-lance 
organization. an organization of 
style specialists working with both 
the manufacturer and _ retailer. 
Both parties would have equal con- 
fidence in such an arrangement for 
admittedly it would be purely im- 
personal. Its information on a 
fee basis would be given to manu- 
facturer and retailer alike. 

Let us assume such an organiza- 
tion notifies the manufacturer the 
blouse is coming back. At the 
same time it notifies the retailers. 
This is definite fashion informa- 
tion and the retailer and manufac- 
turer can put their heads together 
about it. Both know the free-lance 
organization gives them what it is 
paid to do—accurate and advance 
fashion information. They know 
such an organization is impersonal. 
They are not playing any manu- 
facturer’s “hunch” as they would 
be doing if the manufacturer had 
the stylist. They can act upon it 
or not, as they like. Since no one 
is trying to sell them anything, 
they'll probably start blouses out 
almost before it’s time. 

There are small style services 
and individual free-lance stylists, 
of course. 

I have in mind a much larger 
thing—a very definite stylists’ bu- 
reau, employing stylists in all lines 
with yearly, monthly or inquiry 
services on a definite fee basis. 
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I'd build up such a style organ- 
ization as finance builds to answer 
market-wise questions. It’s great- 
est value would be the impersonal 
one. 

That is, I’d do it if I had the 
money. But I haven’t. 


F. R. Gamble to 
Succeed O’Shaughnessy 
at Four A’s 








REDERIC R. GAMBLE, re- 

cently with the Chicago office o/ 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
been appointed an assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. He is to develop into the po- 
sition formerly occupied by James 
O'Shaughnessy as executive secre- 
tary. 

“Mr. Gamble,” according to John 
Benson, president of the associa- 
tion, “is well qualified by his 
former experience to serve in this 
capacity, having spent years in the 
field of national advertising and 
national publications where he has 
come in contact with advertising 
agencies. He is a graduate of Ox- 
ford, having spent two years there 
as a Rhodes scholar, majoring in 
economics and finance. He is also 
equipped to take an active part in 
research and other scientific studies 
undertaken by the association under 
the guidance of Dr. Daniel Starch.” 

Clarence A. Hope, who has been 
seriously ill for several weeks, will 
continue as an assistant executive 
secretary. 

Mrs. L. W. MacKenzie will con- 
tinue to function independently as 
assistant to the president, in charge 
of administrative duties of an in- 
ternal nature and of negotiations 
assigned by and on behalf of the 
president. 


Death of Conrad Budke, Jr. 


Conrad Budke, Jr., secretary of Ne! 
son Chesman & Company, St. Louis a: 
vertising agency, died at that city last 
week, e was a son of the late Conra: 
Budke, pioneer St. is advertisiny 
man and a brother of Louis H. Budke. 
vice-president of the Nelson Chesman 
agency. At the time of his death, Mr 
Budke was forty-five years old. 
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LARGEST GAIN’ 
- In Radio Advertising 


N THREE MONTHS OF 1929 The New 
York Times gained 78,855 agate lines 

of radio advertising over the corresponding 
period last year—a greater gain than any 
other New York newspaper, morning or 
evening. The Times total radio advertising 
in the three months was 165,950 agate lines. 


In the past six months, the active season 
of radio sales, The Times has led all New 
York morning newspapers of standard size 
with a total volume of 426,121 agate lines 
of radio advertising. This represents a 
gain of 111,336 lines over the corresponding 
period a year ago and an excess of 36,768 
lines over the next morning newspaper. 


Large quantity and high quality of cir- 
culation, together with careful censorship 
which rejects all fraudulent or misleading 
announcements, are chiefly responsible for 
The Times unrivaled position as an adver- 
tising medium. Net paid sale weekdays 
exceeds four hundred and thirty five thou- 
sand copies, Sundays seven hundred and 
fifty thousand. 
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Advertisers will get a TRUE pic- 
ture of this market who think of 
Oklahoma City and its 68-mile 
Trade Territory as a single unit, 
untouched by any outside metro- 
politan newspaper, and populated 
by more than 1,000,000 people who 
look to Oklahoma City as their 
natural buying center. 


Since its birth, 40 years ago this 
April, Oklahoma City has attracted 
permanently 182,473 people—and 
they’re still coming—1,500 every 
month. 


The Oklahoma City trade influence 
dominates an area embracing 26 
counties—22,124 square miles—13 
towns of 10,000 or more population 
and 58 towns of 1,000 to 10,000 
population—knit together by five 
trunk line railroads, buss and 
truck systems, electric inter-urbans 
and airplane service. 


From 90% to 95% of the farm im- 
plements, furniture, school sup- 
plies, building materials, radios, 
automobiles, tires and accessories, 


OKLAHO 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
~ ~ THE OKLAHOMA FARMER -STOCKMAN ~- WKY 
New York Special Adverusing Agency 


Chienge Detren EKaw 
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foods and drugs sold in the state are 
distributed from Oklahoma City. 


If you have not entered the Oklahoma 
City Market, do so. The people are 
here—nearly 1,000,000 of them. The 
wholesale and other distributing out- 
lets are here in Oklahoma City—1,200 
of them. The retail outlets are here— 
2,110 of them. The money is here— 
$1,500,000,000 annual bank clearings in 
Oklahoma City. The Oklahoman and 
Times are here with 181,883 circula- 
tion daily and 109,610 Sunday, to help 
you do your selling job quickly, effec- 
tively and at one low advertising cost. 





TY TIMES 


~~ 


Atlante Kansas (ty San Francirce 





Western Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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THE BOU “ DARY 
HAS VANISHED 


» 
Tue Bovunpary 


that separated the farm women 
from the city women in the mind 
of the advertiser has vanished. 
An appeal to one receives the 
same responsiveness as to the 
other. A common knowledge of 
commodities is shared alike. 


Through the pages of THE 
FARMER’S WIFE they reach 
900,000 farm women who re- 
ceive it as their personal maga- 
zine. It is the only magazine in 
America published exclusively 
for them. 


FARMERS WIFE 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 





Eastern Representatives 
Wallace < Richardson, Inc., 


Avenue 
tNew York City 
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Reducing a Sales- 
man’s Territory Without 
Losing Sales Volume 





Beecu-Nut Pacxinc Company 
Canayouariz, N. Y. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A rapidly expanding business _re- 
quires additional sales man-power. The 
present field organization is compensated 
by a salary and bonus plan. The bonus 
is determined by annual sales volume. 

The addition of man-power requires 
smaller territories. There is some evi- 
dence of objection by men whose terri- 
tories are being reduced. There is a 
tendency to feel that their volume will 
accordingly be restricted. Our experience 
indicates to the contrary. 

The object of this letter is to inquire 
whether you can refer us to articles 
written in your magazine in the past 
on this subject, which would be of 
benefit to us. Probably other manufac- 
turers with whom you are in contact 
have overcome similar conditions, the 
matter being discussed in your columns. 


Beecu-Nut Pacxtnc Company. 


T= subject referred to in the 
above letter is one which has been 
discussed in the Printers’ INK 
Publications in a long list of ar- 
ticles. Almost without exception 
sales managers have found that a 
reduction in the size of a sales- 
man’s territory and an increase in 
the number of territories usually 
results in a gain, instead of a loss, 
of sales volume for the salesmen 
affected. Salesmen, however, re- 
gard the proposal to trim their ter- 
ritories with gloomy anticipations 
of disaster, particularly when their 
compensation is based in whole or 
in part on the amount of their sales 
volume. 

One sales manager who has had 
a good deal of experience in ter- 
ritory plotting said that the ques- 
tion is always one of a company’s 
general attitude toward its men. 
Territories can be clipped arbi- 
trarily and the ultimate results may 
be the same, namely, increased 
sales, but the salesmen travel along 
grumblingly, whereas gaining their 
co-operation in advance tends to 
put them in a frame of mind that 
might result in their increasing 
their sales still further. 

It is this sales manager’s policy 
to present the proposition of re- 
ducing the size of a territory in 
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the light of the salesman’s own best 
interest as follows: 

“Your territory as it stands at 
present contains a certain amount 
of potential business. (This po- 
tential may be expressed in popula- 
tion, income tax returns, or auto- 
mobile registrations.) For the sake 
of convenience, we will call it 
1,000. There is a lot of this po- 
tential business which you cannot 
get, for various reasons, such as 
your inability to be in two places 
at once. Your sales quota for this 
year represents, we will say, a cer- 
tain percentage of increase over 
your sales for last year, based on 
last year’s sales, the outlook for 
this year, and your ability to cover 
your territory. Let us say this 
quota is 250, which bears the rela- 
tion of 250 to 1,000, or 25 per cent. 

“Now suppose you cut the poten- 
tial possibilities of your territory 
in half. In other words, your op- 
portunities for sales will be re- 
duced from the figure 1,000 to 500. 
This, however, does not affect your 
actual sales, which, if you make 
your quota, will be 250, but it does 
change the proportion between your 
actual sales and the sales possi- 
bilities of the territory.. Where be- 
fore it was 250-1,000, or 25 per 
cent, it becomes 250-500, or 50 per 
cent. 

“Now, then, suppose you exceed 
your quota by 10 per cent this 
year and sell 275 instead of 250. 
Your sales would then be in the 
proportion of 275-500, or 55 per 
cent of your territory’s possibili- 
ties, a big increase, whereas the 
same percentage of increase on 
your sales in your territory before 
cutting it, in the proportion of 275- 
1,000, makes your sales only 27%4 
per cent of your territory’s possi- 
bilities. Or, putting it another way, 
the 10 per cent increase over your 
sales quota, from 250 to 275, is 
only a 2% per cent gain on your 
territory’s possibilities, from 250- 
1,000 to 275-1,000, whereas in a 
cut-in-half territory (250-500 to 
275-500), it would be a 5 per cent 
gain. 

“One advantage of putting the 
proposition to the salesman in this 
way is that it makes him realize 
that territory he cannot cover, or 
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prospects he cannot call on are a 
handicap to him by making his ac- 
tual accomplishments seem small by 
comparison.” 

A list of articles which have ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK on the 
general subject of salesmen’s terri- 
tories is available for the asking.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Always Get Complete 


Information 
Henry Wets MANUFACTURING CoMPaNy, 


NC. 
Evxuart, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The information requested in our let- 
ter of March 29, arrived this morning 
and we wish to thank you for the com- 
plete way in which you have covered 
the subject in question. 

The data you sent are just what we 
wanted. We would like to take this 
opportunity to say that your publication 
always furnishes us complete informa- 
tion in answer to our inquiries and we 
appreciate the service you render. 

Marvin D. Rapp, 
Assistant Sales Manager. 


Airplane Account to Buffalo 
Agency 
_ General Airplanes, Inc., Buffalo, 
Y., has appointed Advertising Indus- 
tries, ‘Inc. , of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Business papers will 
be used at first, with direct mail, to 
feature a new type three place cabin 
monoplane. Magazines will be used later. 


Appointed by “Materials 
Handling and Distribution” 


James H. Gregory, for the last nine 
years advertising manager of The Bar- 
ber-Greene Company, Aurora, IIl., has 
been appointed estern advertising man- 
ager ~ 4 Materials Handlin, Dis- 
tribution, New York. His Eeodquarters 
will be at Chicago. 


“The Hospital Librarian” te 
Start Publication 


The Hospital Librarian, a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
book and record librarians in hospitals 
= allied institutions, will be started 

,v.. by the Hospital & Sanitarium 

lishing’ Company, Albion, Mich. Kalph 
Ww Cessna has been made editor and 
H. W. Schumaker, advertising manager. 


C. L. Rumrill Joins Hutchins 
Agency 

Charles L. Rumrill, for several years 
with Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency, 
has joined the Hutchins Advertising 
Company, Inc., of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. 
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Wm. Wrigley Company 
Reports Net Profits 

The Wm. Wrigley Jr., Company, Chi- 
cago, for the three months ended March 
31, 1929, reports net profit from opera- 
tions in the amount of $4,676,438. Sell- 
ing, general and administrative expenses 
were $1,706,367. Net income for the 
quarter, after deducting these expenses 
and depreciation an Federal tax 
charges, was $2,521,898. 


C. B. Hunter with “Carpet 
and Rug World” 


Charles B. Hunter, formerly with the 
Carpet and Upholstery Trade Review, 
New York, and, more recently, adver 
tising manager of Price’s Floor Cover- 
ings, of that city, has joined the Carpet 
and Rug World, also of New York, in 
a similar capacity. 


Appoint Arthur Hirshon 
Agency 

The Kel-Say International Corporation 
and the Vikolite Products Corporation, 
both of New York, have placed their 
advertising accounts with The Arthur 
Hirshon Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. Magazines and news- 
papers will be used by both accounts. 


J. A. Trost with The Mulford 


Company 

John A. Trost, formerly with the 
advertising departments of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., and the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation, has joined The Mul- 
ford Company, Detroit, advertising 
printer, as a representative of its direct- 
mail service. 


J. I. Taylor Joins Sears, 


Roebuck 

James I. Taylor, recently with the 
New York office of the Ferry-Hanly Ad 
vertising Company, Inc., and prior to 
that operating his own agency, fomes 1. 
Taylor, Inc., New York, has joined the 
retail advertising department of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company, Chicago. 


Join “Oral Hygiene” 


Dr. Theodore N. Christian, at one 
time business manager of Dental Cos- 
mos, Philadelphia, has joined the Oral 
Hygiene Publications, Pittsburgh, as as- 
sistant to the publisher. Ashley Ken 
nedy, Jr., has joined the Chicago office 
of Oral Hygiene as assistant to the 
Western manager. 


B. M. Hiatt Advanced by 
Irwin Auger Bit Company 


B. M. Hiatt, for several years with 
the sales department of the Irwin Auger 
Bit Company, Wilmington, Ohio, has 
been made sales manager in charge of 
ebvertiting for that organization. 
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More Than More Than 
200,000 440,000 
Daily Sunday 
“Greatest Salesman in the West”’ 
5c DaILy May 2, 1929 10c SUNDAY 





HOME DELIVERED DISTRIBUTION 
BIG ASSET TO SALE OF FOODS 





EXAMINER First IN 
Front Porcu Torta 


RANSIENT circulation seldom 

calls its meals by brand names. 
Preferences are largely a matter of 
imagination with the group that is 
on the run. To sell a family on 
the idea of asking for YOUR par- 
ticular brand of baking powder, 
breakfast food or oranges, requires 
an audience that can CONTROL 
its demands and look for the trade- 
mark. 

That’s ONE of the reasons why 
The Los Angeles Examiner carried 
more national grocery lineage last 
year than any other morning paper 
in its prosperous territory. It is 
delivered—thrown on the front 
porch—to more HOMES than any 
other newspaper here. 

More than 150 smart buyers of 
space chose this paper to further 
the success of grocery products in 
this market during 1928. Here are 
just a few of them, space limita- 
tions making it impossible to list 
them all: 

Calumet Baking Powder Caswells Coffee 
Maxwell HouseCoffee India Tea 
Quaker Puffed Wheat Kellogg Products 
Heinz Tomato Catsup Burnetts Vanilla 
Premier Salad Dressing Tillamook Cheese 
None Such Mince Meat Jell-O 

Vande Kamps Pudding Wesson Oil 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale Isuan Ginger Ale 
GhirardellisChocolate Shredded Wheat 
Durkees Salad Dressing Lee & Perrins 
Wilson Nut Margarine Bluhill 

Armours Star Bacon Certo 


Thompsons Malted Mazola 
Swift & Company Sunkist 
Diamond Walnuts Vegetized Foods 
Eatmor Cranberries Posts Grape Nuts 





The Los Angeles Examiner is one of 
the 28 Hearst newspapers read by over 
20,000,000 people. It is a member _of 
International and Universal News Ser- 
vice, of the Associated Press and the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





OPERA STAR 














Mapame Emma Loerr_er ve ZaruBA 


“Wuy I Reap AND LIKE THE 
Los ANGELES EXAMINER” 


“yt has been my breakfast guest for ten 
years—since | first became a resident of 


me -, Uy and tones te more feminity. 
The induces a higher state of 
well at. "sociability, Yet, above all, | glory 
in the Music page, which has been — 
entru to consummate critics 

=. constructive writings, are building ‘the 
artistic standard of our great city.” 





Madame Emma Loeffler de Zaruba is 
a former grand ee prima donna, with 
Hammerstein’s Manhattan Opera, New 
York, Royal Carl Rosa Opera, London, 
Royal German Opera, French Opera, 
Paris. She is also President of the 
“Pleiades Club” of Los Angeles. 





When a Company Is Ready 
to Advertise 


Tracing the Development of an Advertiser from Inception Until 
Advertising Becomes a Necessity 


Based on an interview by C. B. Larrabee with 


Francis A. Bartlett 
President, The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 


HEN is a company ready to 

advertise? When occurs that 
transition which carries an organ- 
ization from word-of-mouth to 
word-of-page advertising? When 
is it logical to supplement personal 
sales effort with printed sales 
effort ? 

These questions continually crop 
up in the growth of a business or- 
ganization. Some companies grow 
swiftly and use advertising, in 
some form, almost from the be- 
ginning. Others grow more slowly 
and acquire advertising in its vari- 
ous forms as logical steps in a 
steady development. Gradually 
they find that advertising has 
changed from a luxury to a neces- 
sity if steady growth is to be main- 
tained. 

The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert 
Company offers an excellent ex- 
ample of a company which has 
advanced steadily in a highly com- 
petitive field, that of tree surgery. 
For years this company used no 
form of printed advertising, be- 
yond an occasional simple an- 
nouncement, and depended upon 
personal sales effort and word-of- 
mouth advertising. Under this 
system growth was satisfactory 
but eventually it became apparent 
that a more aggressive advertising 
plan was needed, with the result 
that today the company is using 
space in national mediums as well 
as specialized mediums. 

Here, if anywhere, is an interest- 
ing story of a company taking on 
advertising as a logical step in 
business growth. This organiza- 
tion’s experience may help other 
advertisers to answer the questions 
propounded in the first paragraph 
of this article. 

The history of the company 
dates back to about 1905 when 
Francis A. Bartlett, president of 


the company, conceived the possi- 
bilities of the present organization. 
At that time, tree surgery was in a 
chaotic condition. There were 
comparatively few reputable com- 
panies working in this field and 
consumers in large numbers did 
not realize that the care of trees 
involved much more than lopping 
off dead limbs and painting over 
the places from which the limbs 
had been removed. 

Mr. Bartlett started out inde- 
pendently and as the years went 
on, gradually drew into his organ- 
ization men who had made a thor- 
ough study of tree surgery and 
whom he felt would work with 
him to build a better service. 

At the start, advertising was out 
of the question. The field of 
operation was narrow and Mr. 
Bartlett found that by means of 
personal selling he could find all 
the prospects necessary to keep his 
organization busy. It was in this 
stage of the company’s develop- 
ment that personal salesmanship 
and word-of-mouth advertising 
were sufficient to take care of 
normal, healthy, development. 

“For a number of years,” said 
Mr. Bartlett, “word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising was perhaps the most im- 
portant factor in our growth. We 
have always been selling an in- 
tangible thing, service. Today, the 
only product which we sell is Bart- 
lett Green Tree Food which we 
first sold in 1920, when we were 
able to dispose of one-third of a 
carload. Now our sales on this 
product are many times that 
amount, but even today tree food 
is only an incidental to our larger 
service. 

“In the early days particularly, 
we had a two-fold selling task: 
first, to sell the consumer the need 
for intelligent and scientific tree 
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ONE OF THE 


DOO 


EXCLUSIVE 









“Raytheon” is another of the 
506 Nationally Advertised 
Products that used The 
Examiner exclusively in San 
Francisco during 1928. 



















The Examiner covers its ter- 
ritory so completely that, 
singlehanded, it has sold the 
story of “long life radio 
tubes”—and the stories of 
505 other exclusive accounts 
as well. Effective and eco- 
nomical coverage, Mr. Ad- 
vertiser. 











One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 612 Hearst Bidg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Booth Newspapers 
Cover A Big Market 
But Retain Their 
Individuality 


They are not stereotyped in 
style or text but are so con- 
ducted that each becomes an in- 
tegral part of the community it 
serves. 


It is an inherent policy that 
Booth Newspapers must be in- 
dependent politically. They 
serve their communities without 
fear or favor, championing only 
that which conserves public 


good. Combined Net Paid 


Circulation 


280,494 


For Period Ending 
March 31, 1929 


I. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
50 E. 42nd St., New York 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
180 N. Michigan Avenue 
ca sw ee 3s 5 es 3 3 ee 3 es ew ee ee Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 


Booth Newspapers circulate 
280,494 copies every day to the 
1,350,000 people who inhabit 
this Booth Newspaper Area. 
They are the only newspapers 
that cover this responsive mar- 


ket. 
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surgery, and second, to sell the 
consumer our own service in com- 
petition with that of others. While 
there is still a great deal of edu- 
cational work to be done, tree sur- 
gery as a whole has developed so 
rapidly that much of what was 
once essentially educational can 
now be almost overlooked. 

“As our organization grew, I 
began to see that the service which 
we could give our clients was pos- 
sible of development far beyond 
the mere treatment of trees them- 
selves. From the first, we have 
done a great deal of experiment- 
ing to determine such things as the 
best form of filling, the best meth- 
ods of assuring quick, healthy, and 
even healing, and so forth. These 
have always been a part of the 
service of the tree surgeon. 

“Obviously, if this experiment- 
ing were to be carried on prop- 
erly it was necessary that we set 
up some kind of laboratory. Today 
in North Stamford, Conn., we 
maintain many acres of wooded 
land which we use as a laboratory. 
Our work here is devoted to re- 
search into hitherto unexplored 
phases of plant pathology. 

“In our laboratory our studies 
touch almost every phase of shade 
tree growth. We also use the 
laboratory as a field of study for 
the students in our school, which is 
another development which became 
necessary if we were to grow 
properly. The business will pros- 
per only as we educate new men 
to take up the work of tree sur- 
gery. In our school we give young 
men a short training in the funda- 
mentals of our work and some- 
thing of the scientific study which 
goes to make an expert. We are 
extremely rigid in our require- 
ments. Students must be between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
they must have character and be 
ambitious, they must be free from 
physical defects, they must be ab- 
stainers from intoxicating liquors, 
and finally they must be attentive, 
willing to learn, honest, and loyal. 
In addition, we frequently turn 
down otherwise acceptable men be- 
cause we feel that they may not 
be hapev in our organization or 
do not have the type of character 
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which fits them to meet the type of 
customers who use our service. 
“The work of the student is 
done in two places; our school- 
room and our laboratory. In the 
schoolroom we teach some of the 
elements of plant pathology, ento- 
mology, and so forth, and at the 
laboratory we carry these studies 
further and also educate the man 
in the technique of climbing trees, 
spraying, etc. This preliminary 
training in the scientific aspects of 
their profession is continued even 
after they are found to be ready 
for practical field work under com- 
petent foremen who have been 
through our training course. From 
time to time the men are required 
to go through further periods of 
laboratory and field work to supple- 
ment the preliminary training, and 
during the second year they are 
called in for advance work in the 
laboratory in subjects that have 
not been covered in the first year. 
“At the end of two years the 
men are given certificates showing 
they have completed the prescribed 
course and are then ready to take 
up more responsible positions with 
our organization or go out inde- 


pendently. 
“Our laboratory and our school 
have been logical developments. 


When we were small and operating 
in a limited territory they were 
not essential. Today, however, 
when we are operating in practi- 
cally all of the States east of the 
Mississippi and in other States be- 
yond that river, we need the lab- 
oratory and the school in order to 
make our service what it should be. 

“As I have already pointed out, 
in the early days we depended upon 
personal salesmanship and word- 
of-mouth advertising. However, 
gradually we began to feel that 
some other form of advertising 
was necessary. By outlining 
briefly the forms which we are 
using I can show, probably, how 
we have gradually grown into the 
use of advertising. 

“Our first effective form of ad- 
vertising was direct-mail literature. 
As our business grew, it became 
obvious that we needed some 
method of telling our story in 
words and pictures which would 
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supplement personal selling and 
word-of-mouth advertising. Nat- 
urally, we turned to booklets and 
folders. Today, we issue a great 
variety of direct-mail literature. 
We have several booklets which 
deal with our service in such a 
way that they will educate clients 
to the necessity of tree surgery and 
will show them how we are fitted 
to serve them. 

“From the first we were great 
believers in the use of pictures to 
tell our story. We use all types of 
illustrations. We show our men 
at work, we show trees before and 
after treatment, we show the dif- 
ferent types of work that we do, 
and so forth. In fact, we use pic- 
tures far more than we do words. 

“In addition, we have a special 
booklet advertising our school. 
This is called ‘The Bartlett Way 
to Success’ and is distributed to all 
prospective students. Even here, 
although it is necessary for us to 
explain the school by means of 
words, we also use many pictures. 

“We have a special folder which 
goes to golf clubs and another 
folder which goes to municipalities. 
In addition, we have a _ special 
booklet on our utility work of 
which I will tell more later. 

“For some years we published a 
special magazine, ‘Tree Talk,’ 
which discussed the planting, care 
and treatment of trees and land- 
scape forestry in general. This 
was sent to clients and prospective 
clients. We are now making ‘Tree 
Talk’ a year book. We also pub- 
lish ‘Tree Talk, Jr.,’ which is a 
single sheet bulletin issued peri- 
odically and discussing discoveries 
made in our laboratory and other 
subjects of interest to growers of 
trees. 

“In addition to the material al- 
ready described we have other 
forms of direct-mail literature. 

“About three years ago, we de- 
cided the time was ripe for na- 
tional publication advertising and 
today we are using mediums of 
national circulation among owners 
of country estates and specialists 
in tree growth. 

“In our national advertising we 
believe in the liberal use of pic- 
tures. ‘Whenever possible we use 
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color illustrations which win at- 
tention and tell our story beauti- 
fully as well as interestingly. 

“In telling our story nationally 
we try to cover as many appeals 
as possible. For instance, in one 
advertisement, which is headed 
‘The Economy of Science,’ we tell 
the story of our laboratory and 
picture three of our scientists at 
work. In another, headed “Taking 
Trees Out of Politics,’ we show a 
community center in a town where 
we take care of the trees and tell 
something about our municipal de- 
partment. In other advertisements 
we have described our work on 
country estates and for clubs. 

“The aim of our national adver- 
tising is to tell our story as com- 
pletely as possible, as interestingly 
as possible and to build consumer 
acceptance. We make no direct 
bid for inquiries and do not expect 
them in large numbers. Rather by 
means. of interesting and striking 
advertising we are building the 
idea that the F. A. Bartlett Tree 
Expert Company is _ especially 
qualified to handle any problems 
of shade tree care. Therefore, 
although we can trace compara- 
tively few direct sales to inquiries 
resulting from our advertising, we 
know, after three years, that our 
advertising has been profitable be- 
cause it has accomplished the 
things we wished it to accomplish 

“T mentioned our municipal de- 
partment and it is worthy of ex- 
planation. Some years ago the 
average community was not par- 
ticularly interested in its trees, at 
least scientifically. City employees 
who were quite unqualified for the 
job frequently were given the re- 
sponsibility of caring for valuable 
shade trees. With the growth of 
a general interest in community 
affairs, however, trees have be- 
come increasingly important to the 
average municipality. It has 
always been our contention that 
many municipalities are not prop- 
erly qualified to take care of their 
own trees because they cannot 
afford to hire the type of man 
necessary to do the best work 
Therefore, we have developed our 
municipal department which co- 
operates with city foresters, park 
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Tos Angfiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bilvd., Chicago. 
285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. 3. Bidwell Co., 742 Market St., 
San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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departments, etc. There are many 
sales problems connected with this 
type of work but I shall not discuss 
them here. So far our efforts have 
been largely those of personal 
salesmanship backed by an oc- 
casional advertisement in our na- 
tional advertising campaign. 

“Another interesting phase of 
our work is our co-operation_with 
public utility companies. These 
companies often have difficulty in 
keeping trees clear of wires. Few 
utility companies care to maintain 
their own tree experts. Inexperi- 
enced men may commit what 
amounts to tree murder and if they 
do not kill the trees they so dam- 
age their appearance that the 
beauty of the street through which 
the utility line runs is seriously 
damaged and the companies meet 
the antagonism of disgruntled 
residents. 

“With this in mind we made a 
special study of the utility prob- 
lem and have developed a particu- 
lar form of our service which 
makes it possible to trim trees 
without seriously interfering with 
their beauty and at the same time 
keep them quite clear of any wires. 
We are already working with a 
large number of utility companies 
and have found this one of the 


most satisfactory forms of our 
service. , 
“Naturally, this is a service 


which we feel should be advertised 
and at the present time we are 
using full pages to reach utility 
companies to tell about this ser- 
vice. In addition, we use per- 
sonal salesmanship and the direct- 
mail booklet already referred to. 

“We also advertise the Bartlett 
Green Tree Food by means of 
direct-mail literature and _ inci- 
dental reference in our national 
advertising. 

“We have also found it desir- 
able to use advertising to get 
students for our school. We de- 
termined when we founded our 
school that we did not want city 
boys because experience has shown 
us that almost without exception 
the city boy is not fitted for our 
work. Therefore, our school ad- 
vertising is confined to small-town 
newspapers although we do use 
one or two large city newspapers 
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which have a wide rural circula- 
tion. The advertisements are four 
inches, two-column in size and the 
copy is never changed. This ad- 
vertising has proved unusually 
helpful in securing the type of 
men we want. 

“We have found that advertis- 
ing has truly become a necessity. 
Our business grows each year and 
where a few years ago we could 
count on steady growth without 
advertising today we are certain 
that we must keep up advertising 
to assure an ascending curve of 
development.” 

The story as outlined by Mr. 
Bartlett offers another example of 
how a company grows into adver- 
tising. It offers a further example 
of how, when a company develops 
from small beginnings, it gradu- 
ally takes on more and more 
phases of work. The laboratory, 
the school, the municipal depart- 
ment, the utility department; all 
these are quite logical develop- 
ments, which coupled with advertis- 
ing, demonstrate that the organiza- 
tion is working on a program of 
expansion. The Bartlett organi- 
zation is not one of the types 
which bloom overnight and are 
able financially to engage at once 
in a large advertising campaign. 
As a matter of fact, when the 
Bartlett advertising expenditure is 
compared with that of some of 
our leading advertisers, it is com- 
paratively small. However, as the 
company grows the advertising 
will grow, and the development of 
the company and the development 
of the advertising are logical, 
inter-related steps. 





“Wisconsin Farmer” and “Wis- 


consin Agriculturist” to Merge 

The Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, and 
the Wisconsin Agriculturist, Racine, wi! 
be consolidated under the name of the 
Wisconsin Farmer, effective with the 
June 1 issue. The former stockholders 
of the merged publications will comprise 
the new ownership. 


K. V. Root Joins “The 
- " " 
Literary Digest’ 

Kimball V. Root, for the last five 
years with the Chicago office of N. W 
Ayer & Son, has i, the advertis 
ing department of The Literary Digest 
which he will represent in New York 
territory. 
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q Liberty’s list of 
NEW ADVERTISERS 


is growing 


THIN the last few weeks, many new accounts have 

started advertising in LIBERTY. Among the new LIBERTY 
advertisers whose full page advertisements have begun to 
appear are: 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. Tires 


Procter & Gamble Co. Camay Soap 

Buick Motor Company Buick Automobiles 

Chrysler Motors Chrysler Institutional, 
pe are ry) ~*~ fama Plymouth Automobiles 

The Illinois Watch Illinois Watches 

Fruit Despatch Co. Unifruit Bananas 

Kolynos Co. Dental Cream 

Western Electric Co. Vitaphone 

Durant Motors, Inc. Durant Automobiles 

Milnesia Laboratories, Inc. Milnesia Wafers 

Green Bros. Company Tastyeast 


National School of Business 
Science for Women 


Brown Tube Corporation Puncture-Proof Tubes 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Pancake Flour 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. Planters Peanuts 
Associated Apparel Industries, Wearing Apparel 


nc, 
(The H. W. Gossard Co.) 


This list represents only a few of LIBERTY’S new accounts. 
There are over forty more important new advertisers in LIBERTY. 


More and more national advertisers are taking advantage of 
LIBERTY’S two million net paid circulation with its bonus of 
500,000 LIBERTY families. 


LiperTY GUARANTEES 
MORE THAN Libe1 


2,000,000 





AVERAGE NET PAID 





CIRCULATION 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 
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of themselves, ave not conclusive 


Feri because The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin has a far larger circulation than any 
other Philadelphia newspaper is not sufficient rea- 
son for you to advertise in its columns. 


Nor the fact that The Bulletin carries more retail 
store advertisements than all Philadelphia daily 
and Sunday newspapers combined; nor the fact that 
it carries more /ocal and national advertising lineage 
than any local daily and Sunday newspaper. 


Figures are not the reason for anything; but are 
always the resu/t of something. 


So—the figures should suggest that there must be 
some vital force behind The Bulletin to produce 
such results. 


It is this: A record of thirty-three years of clean, 
accurate journalism. Winning confidence in the 
Philadelphia home; building a /eadership by 
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One of America’s Great Newspapers 
The acceptance of The Evening Bulletin in 
Philadelphia has made it one of America’s great 
newspapers. In Philadelphia it is read in nearly 
every home. And in every suburb, it has a far 
greater circulation than any other newspaper. 


adopting the people’s standards as its own. 


A newspaper deliberately planned for Philadelphia. 
Gaining its circulation on a sane, permanent basis. 


That program has carried The Bulletin from six 
thousand circulation to more than half a million 
today. 


But count the years: 1895 — 1929. The years almost 
of a generation! 


Today The Bulletin offers that rare composite: A 
circulation with history,—with character,—with 
influence; secured without premium or con- 
test; and yet of such volume that a/one it covers a 
great metropolitan market. 


Investigate this Philadelphia Market. Where 
600,000 homes create a steady, persistent demand; 
where business and industry are greatly diversified; 
where one newspaper influences the buying mind 
at a low advertising cost. 


The Ebening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: 247 Park Avenue Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Chicago Office: 333 N. Michigan Avenue San Francisco Office: 681 Market Street 
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From Mr. Brisbane’s 
“Today” column of 
March Ist, 1929, as it 
appeared in 200 news- 
papers. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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A New Package Helps Double Sales 
of an Established Product 


Dealers Attribute a Large Part of Their Total Utilivar Sales to a 
New Container 


As told to P. D. Fahnestock by 


Andrew S. Butler 


President, The McDougall-Butler Co., Inc. 


\ HAT can be accomplished by 

taking an established, staple, 
and highly competitive product, 
dressing it up, and conducting a 
modest but well planned national 
advertising campaign in its behalf? 

This is the question executives 
of the McDougall-Butler Company 
asked themselves about two years 
ago when they decided to feature 
one of their products, Utilivar, a 
general-purpose varnish, in this 
manner. We sought no merchandis- 
ing miracles, merely a greater dis- 
tribution for a product which had 
already won its spurs but which 
had experienced a relatively slow, 
although consistent, gain in sales. 

For five years this product had 
shown sales increases over the pre- 
vious twelve months periods rang- 
ing from 14 to 44 per cent. The 
smallest gain had been recorded in 
the year just prior to that in which 
we decided to seek larger distribu- 
tion. Following are figures which 
show graphically the results at- 
tained in the first year- this product 
was marketed in its new form with 
the benefit-of national advertising: 


Crear Uticivar Sates 


Percentage 

of Increase Percentage 

Over Preced- of Increase 

Year ing Year Over 1921 
1921. ee ee 
i, a 61 61 
1923.. 32 100 
1924.. 44 188 
1925..... 28 271 
ti, eee ae 34 395 
ae 14 472 
1994s + esos 101 1,045 


"Year of new package and national ad- 
tising. 


These figures speak for them- 
selves—so much so: that we feel 
that an outline of the merchandis- 
ing and advertising program which 


made possible this gain will be of . 


interest to all. 


w 


“I 


Plans for the merchandising 
campaign began with a careful 
study of the background and his- 
tory of the product itself. We felt 
that it was useless to adopt any 
comprehensive policy without such 
a foundation. Therefore, a brief 
outline of this phase of the plan- 
ning may not be amiss. 

We recalled that some nine years 
ago a member of our sales staff 
had asked us to produce a general 
purpose varnish similar to special 
types which we had been manufac- 
turing for government use during 
the World War. Our production 
department made, tested and satis- 
fied us with a product of the kind 
we desired. To obtain a name was 
the next problem. For its solution 
we turned to our sales force, offer- 
ing a prize of cash to the man sug- 
gesting the best trade . name. 
“Utilivar,” one of the names sug- 
gested, was chosen as being just 
what we wanted. 

First commercial sales of this 
varnish in quantities began late in 
1920, so that 1921 is the first full 
year upon which comparisons of 
our total volume of business may be 
made. Study the percentages given 
in the foregoing table, which are 
based on the actual number of gal- 
lons sold each year, and you will 
discover just what we found, that 
our sales were showing a fair in- 
crease from year to year. They 
did not, however, represent the 
expansion which we felt was mer- 
ited by the general uses to be 
found for our product, and which, 
in our opinion at least, we felt it 
deserved. 

Therefore we decided, after sev- 
eral conferences held early in 1927, 
that the first thing we should do 
to increase sales was to obtain a 
new label and also a new type of 
package. Bear in mind, we did- 
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This Is One of the Old Utilivar Cans. 
It Was Used for a Number of Years 


not minimize the seriousness of 
changing either our label or our 
package, for in the paint industry 
in particular such changes present 
many obstacles. 

We felt, however, the time had 
arrived to strike out boldly. That 
is what we did. We invited the 
various can manufacturing com- 
panies to submit samples of new 
type containers. For weeks our 
purchasing agent’s office looked like 
a can shop. Finally we decided on 
a rounded corner type of package 
which looked as though it would 
be attractive when labelled prop- 
erly. 

Then we sought a label. Should 
we try to produce one ourselves, 
or get a real specialist to do the 
job? We chose the latter course. 
We knew the cost would be rela- 
tively heavy, but we wanted a 
quality container for a quality prod- 
uct. Subsequent events showed we 
did add about 4 cents a gallon to 
the cost of marketing our varnish 
by putting it into the new package, 
but does not a 1,045 per cent sales 
gain indicate we invested wisely? 

Our advertising manager, H. C. 
Menagh, went to New York, de- 
voting an entire day to telling the 
artist not only about the product 
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for which he was to design a label, 
but also about the company by 
which it was being produced. We 
told our artist he was not to be 
restricted either by the old-style 
labels of our company or by time- 
honored custom in designing paint 
product packages. 

We called all our principal ex- 
ecutives into conference as we 
prepared to write the copy for the 
various size packages. Here an- 
other problem arose. Should we 
have the same copy for all sizes of 
cans and reduce the type size on 
the smaller packages, or should 
there be separate wording based on 
the space available for the printed 
word on each type of can? We 
chose the latter course for two rea- 
sons ; first, because it is difficult to 
read too small type on even the 
best lettered can; and, second, be- 
cause the smaller packages usuallv 
are sold to householders for small 
jobs and fewer directions are 
needed than when large surfaces 
are to be finished. 

We endeavored to tell, in the 
copy, how our prospective cus- 
tomers might use our product to 
get best results. None of our 
labels bore any comparative or 
superlative statements whatever. 
One of the things we did in de- 


The New Can Has an Improved Cap 
as Well as a Newly Designed Label 





Ma 
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signing the labels for the larger 
packages was to suggest new uses 
to which Utilivar might be put. 
Many of these undoubtedly were 
not in the mind of the customer at 
the time of purchase of the varnish. 
We did this by giving directions 
as, for example, how such work as 
refinishing floor linoleum could be 
done. 

With the text and design com- 
pleted, the label was prepared. We 
then decided to lithograph it on 
the can instead of using the old- 
fashioned paper label. Here, too, 
cost was a factor but we now feel 
the investment was one of the best 
we have ever made. 

As a final merchandising advan- 
tage we added a special cap which 
enables the buyer of our varnish 
to use a small quantity and replace 
the cap easily and tightly, thus 
sealing the can and keeping the 
unused portion of the contents in 
perfect condition. 

Then we were ready to market 
our old product in new form. 
Every salesman in our employ was 
called to Buffalo for a three-day 
Utilivar sales conference. We ex- 
plained the method of manufacture 
and the care taken to assure a 
product of uniformly high quality. 
We outlined our plans for a con- 
tinuous national advertising cam- 
paign, which began in the latter 
part of 1927 and has been main- 
tained since that time. Finally, 
we showed our salesmen the new 
package. It made a hit from the 
first showing. Its striking orange 
and black coloring, its distinctive 
design and the completeness of its 
word story impressed all those 
present at the conference. 

Our men started out to sell the 
old-new Utilivar and they did. 
Dealers liked the new package 
from the start. So did our cus- 
tomers, including many new ones. 

Do customers notice the im- 
proved package? How much of 
you? increased sales of Utilivar do 
you attribute to it? These were 
questions we asked our principal 
dealers. few answered they 
didn’t know, but the majority told 
us they attributed from 10 to 75 
per cent of their total sales of this 
product to the new container. 
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Life Insurance Sales for March 
Show Gain 


New life insurance sales of all classes 
for March amounted to $1,169,881,000, 
against $1,112,659,000, for March 1928, 
an increase of 5.1 per cent. For the 
first quarter of this year, total new 
business amounted to $3,167,287,000, 
against $2,945,125,000, for the corre. 
sponding period of last year, an increase 
oF 7.5 per cent. 

These figures are based on a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of rivals, increases and divi 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies which have eighty-two per 
cent of the total volume of life insur- 
ance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 





An Agency Is Helped to 
‘ Prepare a Survey 


Tue Evsee ApvertisiInc AGENCY 
ORCESTER, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Thank you very much for your kind 
letter of April 16. 

he information contained therein 
will prove of invaluable assistance to us 
in preparing our survey. 

e want to add, too, that the splendid 
spirit of co-operation indicated in this 
end of your service brings home to us 
very forcibly the value of our subscrip- 
tion to your publications. 

BLUMENTHAL, 
Managing Director. 


Kenneth Collins Made Vice- 
President of R. H. Macy 


Kenneth Collins, director of publicity 
of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New 
York, department store, has been elected 
an executive vice-president of the com- 
any. He has been with R. H. Macy 
or three and a half years, during which 
time he served as assistant advertising 
manager, advertising manager and direc: 
tor of publicity. 


E. B. Redfield, Jr., Joins Lavin 
Agency 

E. B. Redfield, Jr., formerly with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, has joined Lavin & Com 
pany, Inc., Boston advertising agency, 
as an account executive. He previously 
was with the Phoenix Mutual Life In 
surance Company, Hartford, Conn., as 
associate advertising manager. 











Join Spencer A. Jones 


Frank R. Read and Richard S. Ken 
drick have joined Spencer A. Jones 
Baltimore, advertising, as account execu 
tive and _copy_and contact man respec 
tively. Mr. Read was formerly with 
McCormick & Company, Baltimore, and 
Mr. Kendrick was formerly with the 
Florida Dense Lone Leaf Pine Manu 
facturers, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ma} 
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Hugh Ferriss’ drawing of the lobby of the new News Building, at 220 East 
42nd Street, New York. A thirty-six story office building, in the modern 
manner, with a nine story plant annex. Ready early in 1930. Douglas L. 
Elliman & Co., Inc., 15 East 49th Street, Renting and Managing Agents. 
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A strong light 


streaming out of the floor, swathes a huge revolving 





globe, strikes the arced periphery of gleaming black 
glass walls ...So, in the lobby of the new News 
Building, the architect sets forth his modernistic concept 
of the modern newspaper — which casts a strong light 
upon a moving world and in the black surfaces of 
printer's ink catches the myriad reflections of the uni- 
verse. Modern, starkly striking, the new thirty-six story 
News Building will reflect in structure the daring pattern 
of the fen year old paper it will house, and stand as a 
significant symbol of success. For within a single decade 
The News has claimed the support of the largest circu- 
lation in America, and in its tenth year carried consider- 
ably more than ten million dollars worth of advertising. 
Success is the best answer to skepticism. Because it serves 
best its public and its advertisers, The News is successful. 


Its success can contribute to yours in the NewYork market. 


THE &@ NEWS ™@ 


NEW YORK'S. PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 

Kohl Building, San Francisco 

HOME OFFICE — 25 Park Place, New York 
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for “sales build-up” 


in this rich market 
































use The Oregonian 


OREGONIAN is the common meeting 
ground for buyer and seller in the Pacific 
Northwest. In every section of Oregon and South- 
ern Washington people read The Oregonian with the 
faith.and confidence that guarantees advertisers 
the maximum of attention, interest and action. 
Most advertisers know this to be true, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that 78.5% of all advertisers 
appearing in Portland newspapers in 1928 used 
The Oregonian. 
Your sales “build-up” in this fifth richest United 
States market will be materially accelerated by 
advertising in The Oregonian. 


— Che Gregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 107,000 daily; over 165,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Monadnock Building 


333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. 
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Newspaper Publishers Get Report 
on Merchandising Services 


Progress of Joint Study by Advertising Agents and Publishers on 
Advertising Printing Also Presented 


DVERTISERS and advertis- 
f\ ing agencies helped to contrib- 
ute considerably to the data which 
were presented at the annual meet- 
ing in New York last: week of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. For that reason the 
convention .this year holds -more 
than the usual amount of interest 
from an advertising standpoint. 

At the convention a year ago one 
of the outstanding topics concerned 
the question of merchandising 
services rendered by newspapers. 
Discussions centered about the 
question, “Is merchandising by 
newspapers creating real advertis- 
ing, or is it trading advertising for 
service; does it create more or less 
confidence in the results obtained 
from newspaper advertising?” 

In order to guide merchandising 
services into channels that would 
make them most productive in re- 
sults, it was determined to conduct 
a survey to ascertain what adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies 
wanted and how closely publishers 
were meeting these needs. 

Don Bridge, of the Indianapolis 
News, was appointed chairman, by 
President Edward H. Butler, of a 
committee to conduct such a survey. 
Replies from ninety-one large na- 
tional advertisers and 156 represen- 
tative advertising agencies, to whom 
a questionnaire was sent, form the 
basis of the committee’s report. 

From the opinions received, it is 
stated, four forms of service stand 
out prominently as proper functions 
of a newspaper in merchandising 
work, These functions are: 


1. Providing general statistics on the 


local market. 
2. Soliciting tie-up advertising. 
3. Compiling special surveys. 
4. Furnishing dealer route lists. 


The report of the committee on 
merchandising service is described 
in detail on page 68. 

Another report in which adver- 
tising interests participated accom- 
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panied the report of the mechanical 
department submitted by W. E. 
Wines, manager. This covered a 
study by joint committees on news- 
paper printing, the membership of 
which included six representatives 
from the A. N. P. A. and six rep- 
resentatives from the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 

This joint report covered the 
findings of this committee in the 
matter of electros vs. mats in news- 
paper advertising. The findings 
are reported on page 72 in detail. 

A comparison of the volume of 
newspaper advertising for 1928 as 
compared with 1927 was given in 
the report of the paper committee. 
According to this report, advertis- 
ing lineage during 1928 was 1.6 per 
cent less than the lineage in 1927. 
This percentage, it is explained, 
was secured through a comparison 
of 120 newspapers in thirty major 
cities. 

By this same method, newspaper 
advertising lineage for the first 
three months of 1929 showed an 
increase of 4.4 per cent when com- 
pared with the first three months 
of 1928 

Two subjects to which the con- 
vention devoted a large part of its 
time concern freedom of the press 
and the activities of the Interna- 
tional Paper Company in seeking a 
financial interest in newspaper 
properties. 

In the report of the committee 
on the freedom of the press, of 
which Colonel Robert R. McCor- 
mick, of the Chicago Tribune, is 
chairman, strong denunciation was 
directed toward the Minnesota law 
under which the Minneapolis Sat- 
urday Press was suppressed two 
years ago. 

A resolution in which it was de- 
clared that the Minneapolis statute 
is “one of the greatest assaults 
upon the liberties of the people that 
has been attempted since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution and is in- 
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herently dangerous to the repub- 
lican form of Government” and 
which calls upon members of the 
association to try to secure a re- 
peal of that and any similar stat- 
utes, was adopted unanimously. 

Following submission of the re- 
port of the paper committee, sev- 
eral hours were given over to dis- 
cussions resulting from criticisms 
of the fact that the International 
Paper Company owns a financial 
interest in the Chicago Journal, of 
which S. E. Thomason, chairman 
of the committee, is publisher. 

Mr. Thomason supplemented the 
report of this committee with a 
personal statement in which he an- 
swered all criticisms. The fact 
was recorded that he tendered his 
resignation to the Board of Direc- 
tors who refused to accept it for 
the reason as expressed by an 
A. N. P. A. official that “Nobody 
else would take the job and no 
one else knew as much of the 
paper situation as Mr Thomason.” 
During the course of the discus- 
sion several members told of in- 
terests which had been obtained 
and efforts which had been made 
to obtain interests in newspaper 
properties by the International 
Paper Company. 

Colonel Robert Ewing, publisher 
of the New Orleans States, offered 
a resolution which would have put 
the A. N. P. A. on record as vig- 
orously opposed to the entrance of 
the paper company into the pub- 
lishing field. This resolution was 
tabled. The consensus of opinion 
among the delegates, as reported 
at the close of the session by 
Charles H. Taylor, of the Boston 
Globe, was that the matter was for 
some agency other than the A. N. 
P. A., as the matter concerned one 
of private business. 

In connection with the activities 
of the paper company, Lee T. Ad- 
ler, of the Davenport Daily Times, 
former chairman of the paper com- 
mittee, explained that the policy 
of the committee under Mr. Thom- 
ason’s chairmanship was the same 
as it had been for years. J. T. 
Kenney, of the Ottawa Citizen, in 
endorsing the paper committee, 
told how he was paying a higher 
price for paper right in Ottawa 
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than that made possible by the 
work of the paper committee. 

Colonel McCormick, of the Chi- 
cago Tribune and W. L, Schaeffer 
of the Chicago Post, both paid 
tribute to Mr. Thomason and his 
committee. A number of delegates 
rose to voice their endorsement of 
Mr. Thomason’s work, following 
which Fleming Newbold, of the 
Washington Star, offered a resolu- 
tion of approval which was adopted 
by a standing vote, with no one 
standing in opposition. 

Among the topics listed for dis- 
cussion was the question of what 
constitutes local retail advertising 
and what is national advertising. 
When this question came up for 
discussion, one delegate arose to 
remark that he recalled this topic 
coming before the convention of 
the association as far back as in 
1891. He described the question 
as a hardy perennial which the pub- 
lishers always have with them and 
which always has been and prob- 
ably always will be answered ac- 
cording to the individual views of 
each publisher. 


E. H. Baker Reminisces 


The convention this year was the 
forty-third in the history of the 
association. The occasion of this 
meeting, the last in a long series 
held at the Waldorf Astoria, which 
is about to be demolished, led E. 
H. Baker, of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, to address some reminis- 
cent remarks concerning the earlier 
meetings of the association. Speak- 
ing of the convention in 1898, the 
first one held at the Waldorf, he 
recalled that the convention was 
attended by 122 members. Of 
these, said Mr. Baker, seventeen 
members are still alive and active 
in business. 

A memorial expressing a deep 
sense of gratitude on the part of 
the association for the services to 
journalism of the late Melville E. 
Stone was made in the form of a 
resolution introduced by Louis 
Wiley, of the New York Times. 
The resolution was adopted unan- 
imously. 

The report of L. B. Palmer, gen- 
eral manager, showed that the 
association had a membership of 
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493 publications. During 1928, four 
member papers consolidated with 
other members. 

Edward H. Butler, of the Buf- 
falo Evening News, was re-elected 
president of the association. All 
other officers and retiring directors 
also were re-elected. They are 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles 
Times, vice-president; George M. 
Rogers, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
secretary; Howard Davis, New 
York Herald Tribune, treasurer, 
and J. D. Barnum, Syracuse Post- 
Standard, Hilton U. Brown, In- 
dianapolis News, F. W. Bush, 
Athens, Georgia, Messenger, M. C. 
Meigs, Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, and Charles H. Taylor, 
Boston Globe, directors. 





Development 
of Merchandising 


Service 





Originally, merchandising service 
departments were organized by 
progressive newspapers as_ the 
means of helping to make their 
columns more productive for the 
national advertiser, according to 
the report of the committee on 
merchandising service of the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. The second phase of 
developments saw the use of the 
merchandising service essentially 
as a space selling argument. “This 
phase naturally led, step by step, 
to extravagant offers of service 
from newspapers and unreasonable 
demands from space buyers,” reads 
the report. “It became a question 
on the one hand as to which news- 
paper should offer the most service 
and, on the other hand, which space 
buyer should sandbag the most 
‘co-operation’ out of the newspa- 
pers. As this dual mania ran its 
course, the third and present stage 
developed, whereby reason is be- 
ginning to prevail both among 
space sellers and space buyers. 

“Newspaper merchandising ser- 
vice has emerged from the bally- 
hoo stage and properly conducted 
is today a normal business function 
of a progressive newspaper. Un- 
doubtedly experienced buyers of 
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national advertising space are dif- 
ferentiating clearly between sub- 
stantial merchandising service and 
the extravagant expensive forms of 
service.” 

Answers to a questionnaire sent 
out in connection with the survey 
were received from executives of 
ninety-one large national advertis- 
ers and 156 representative adver- 
tising agencies. The information 
received, it is stated, furnishes 
conclusive proof that many news- 
papers are providing forms of 
expensive merchandising service 
that neither national advertisers 
nor advertising agencies consider 
to be of practical value. 

Those queried were asked the 
following question: 

Are you satisfied with the ex- 
tent of the merchandising service 
provided by newspapers, if you are 
convinced that you are receiving 
all of the service available to any 
other national advertiser under 
similar circumstances? 

Of the replies received, 82 per 
cent of the advertisers and 85 per 
cent of the advertising agencies 
went on record as being satisfied 
that they are securing everything 
that is included in the established 
advertising rate. 

The questionnaire listed twenty- 
one forms of service and the re- 
quest was made that executives 
check those forms which they con- 
sidered proper service for a news- 
paper to perform. 

In a compilation of the forms of 
service considered most desirable, 
four functions stand out. Another 
group of six forms of service is 
given only reasonable considera- 
tion. Eleven get infrequent men- 
tion. These functions and the per- 
centages of their desirability as 
indicated by those answering the 
questionnaire are as follows: 


National 

Advertisers Agencies 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Providing general 


s sanietne eeeccee 91 97 
oliciti tie-u 
poe 4 Te 71 83 
Compiling special 

SUTVEYS ......0% 59 76 
Furnishing route 

BOS cad 5 6ix'v ap wes 56 83 
Introducing sales- 

men to key buyers 33 58 
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Arranging for win- 
dow displays 

Preceding salesmen 
to trade 

Providing port- 
folios 

Providing letters of 
introduction 

Publication of 
dealer paper .... 


Letters at news- 
papers’ expense. . 
Distributing stickers 
Letters at adver- 
tisers’ expense .. 
Broadside at news- 
papers’ expense. 
Broadside at adver- 
tisers’ expense 
Installing window 
displays 
Introducing sales- 
men generally .. 
Letters at fifty-fifty 
expense 
Broadsides at fifty- 
fifty expense 
Managing sales 
crews 
Selling merchandise 


The committee calls attention to 
the fact that this compilation 


shows that advertising agencies as 
a whole expect more newspaper 
merchandising service than do na- 


tional advertisers while it is also 
noticeable that national advertisers 
are more inclined to expect news- 
papers to pay all of the cost of 
such service rendered. 

A comparison of the ranking 
four forms of service compares 
exactly with a similar survey made 
by the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives in 1925. 
The forms of service considered 
to be of least practical value also 
are exactly the same in both sur- 
veys. 

From numerous letters received 
from advertisers and advertising 
agency executives information was 
obtained which led to the commit- 
tee’s preparation of the following 
six recommendations : 


1, Frankly tell the advertiser or the 
agency what service you will, or will 
not, perform. The average buyer of 
space is satisfied if he is getting reason- 
able service, and if the service is all 
that is available to any other advertiser 
under similar circumstances. 

2. Give honest and efficient service 
when it is promised and employ men 
who are capable of providing it. 

3. Do not give to the new advertiser 
service that is not available to the es- 
tablished customer. Neither should ser- 
vice be given to the advertiser who is 
hard to sell if the same service is not 
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available to the regular advertiser upon 
= account the sales cost is already 
ow. 

4. Do not permit merchandising ser- 
vice to be a principal sales argument 
in soliciting national business. 

5. Frankly operate upon the basis 
that merchandising service is included 
in the advertising rate. Nearly every 
manufacturer and agency executive is 
of the opinion that the cost must neces- 
sarily be a part of the newspaper’s over- 
head. 

6. Since the cost of all service is a 
part of overhead and included in the 
rate, confine activities to those functions 
that the newspaper can perform cheaper 
or more efficiently than the advertiser 
can do them for himself. Eliminate, as 
economically unsound, all functions that at 
the advertiser can handle to better ad 
vantage for himself. 


These recommendations are es- 
sentially the same as those based 
on the 1925 survey. 


Mats vs. Electros 


Where doubt exists in the mind 
of an advertiser concerning the use 
of mats, they should not be used, 
in the opinion of the joint com- 
mittee on newspaper printing, 
whose report was submitted at the 
meeting of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. The 
committee is careful to confine its 
report to electros and mats fur- 
nished to newspaper publishers by 
advertisers and advertising agents. 

The report states the important 
place of the mat in newspaper ad- 
vertising, as a convenient and in- 
expensive method of furnishing 
identical advertising copy to many 
publishers. It is pointed out that 
when mats are used, advertising 
copy should be prepared with mats 
consciously in mind. Next is taken 
up the limitation of mats, with con- 
sideration both as to adaptability 
for certain illustrative techniques 
and how they stand up under the 
necessary handling to which they 
are subjected in the newspaper 
office. For example, in a compari- 
son of mats with electros, the 
report points out that when an 
advertiser sends a mat to a -news- 
paper, he loses control of two 
operations, which are obviated in 
the case of electros, namely the 
“scorching” of the mat and the 
making of the “flat cast.” The 
newspaper, it is stated, endeavors 
properly to control these two opera- 
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tions, but sometimes in the rush 
of things this doesn’t happen and 
the mat may blister or the stereo- 
type metal may not be just right 
—with the result that the adver- 
tiser is not satisfied with the printed 
result. ; 

Other matters are taken up in 
the report, such as_ shrinkage, 
ability to stand the wear and tear 
of transit and the uniformity of 
mat patterns after 30 or 40 mat 
moulds at which point inevitable 
wear sets in. 

In the matter of halftones in 
newspaper advertising the com- 
mittee states that it must take a 
definite stand against mats. The 
advertiser is urged to use electros 
and to make sure that he gets 
“sood” electros if good printing 
results are wanted. 

The report then takes up the 
factor of cost and reiterates that 
the discussion confines itself to the 
use of good mats, stating that it is 
sheer folly to use any but the best 
mats obtainable. 

“In conclusion,” reads the re- 
port, “we should like to refer again 
to our opening remarks that mats 


will always have an important place 


in newspaper advertising. We 
urge, however, that more careful 
deliberation should enter into their 
choice. If all the factors involved 
are honestly examined, more favor- 
able consideration and use of elec- 
tros should result. 

“And your committee feels, in 
all sincerity and honesty, that this 
will result in improved printing of 
newspaper advertisements. News- 
papers are delivering vast circula- 
tions for advertisers these days, 
cheaply and, of necessity, quickly 
printed. Anything which will 
place advertising copy before news- 
paper readers more clearly and 
better printed should be promptly 
seized upon by advertisers and their 
advertising agencies. Improved 
printing must certainly result in 
increased effectiveness of news- 
paper advertising.” 

Members of the joint committee 
who prepared this report are: 


Representing publishers: F. H. Keefe, 
publisher, Newburgh News, chairman: 
George M. Stone, New York World; E. 
W. Greene, Christian Science Monitor; 
William J. Rimmer, New York World; 
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Leon DeVeze, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; 
George M. Rogers, Cleveland Plain 
Dealer; John W. Rosenbach, Buffalo 
News, and W. E. Wines, manager, Me- 
chanical Department, American News- 
paper Publishers Association. : 

Representing advertising agencies: 
William Reydel, Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany; Thomas H. Shanley, Federal Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.; Joseph M. Far- 
rell, The Blackman Company; C. D. 
Carr, Calkins & Holden, Inc.; George 
W. Speyer, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Chicago, and T. S. Gamble, Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Read. 


Report on 
Radio Program 
Situation 


What is the attitude of news- 
paper publishers toward publica- 
tion of radio programs? Previous 
conventions of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association have 
discussed this question and, in 
order that there might be definite 
and comprehensive information 
made available at this year’s meet- 
ing, a survey was conducted 
through the fall and winter. The 
results of this survey were made 
known in the report of the radio 
committee, of which B. T. Mc- 
Canna, of the Chicago Tribune, is 
chairman. 

It was the purpose of the survey 
to ascertain whether, in the opinion 
of publishers, the radio program is 
legitimate. editorial matter, free 
publicity, or advertising. Ninety 
per cent of the publishers answer- 
ing a questionnaire on the subject 
stated that they publish radio pro- 
grams. “A very high percentage 
of those answering,” it was re- 
ported, “gave evidence that they 
publish radio programs as editorial 
matter reluctantly. They regard 
it as free publicity for a coming 
advertising competitor. They seem 
to be waiting for a definite stand 
to be made by publishers as a 
whole.” 

The report groups the viewpoint 
of publishers into three classifica- 
tions, as follows: 


1. Publishers who regard the radio 
program as a daily item of legitimate 
news. 

2. Publishers who believe that com- 
mercial broadcasting is an advertising 
competitor and who give space grudg- 
ingly to radio program publicity. 

3. Publishers who vociferate in op- 
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position to the publication of radio pro- 
grams except as advertising matter. 


In the latter group, it is stated, 
there is a small but growing num- 
ber of publishers. Several publish- 
ers have discontinued the publica- 
tion of radio programs except as 
advertising. In  contradistinction 
to this sentiment the report calls 
attention to the policy of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, 
which have been outspoken in spon- 
soring the viewpoint that the radio 
program is news and is entitled to 
classification as editorial content. 

While a publisher may be con- 
vinced that free publicity should 
be denied to radio programs, it is 
evident from the report that it is 
not an easy matter to incorporate 
his opinion into policy. He has 
to face indignant readers who want 
their radio programs regardless, 
according to the report, and, in 
addition, he is confronted with 
threats that dealers will shift their 
advertising and influence manu fac- 
turers to favor the publisher’s com- 
petitor. 

“So this publisher sees nothing 
to do but to continue publishing 
programs,” reads the report. “He 
feels that he is not responsible for 
the situation; he feels he must pro- 
tect both his circulation and ad- 
vertising lineage from competitive 
inroads. His competitor feels 
much the same way about it and 
the result is that each continues 
to publish radio programs as edi- 
torial matter.” 

Approximately half of the pub- 
lishers who answered the ques- 
tionnaire sanctioned the use of 
trade names in the radio program 
listing. An opinion was expressed 
that little is accomplished by de- 
leting or hacking off part of the 
trade name, announcement of 
which is regarded as a minor fac- 
tor in the main problem of giving 
editorial space to commercial 
broadcasters. 

Four conclusions are reached as 
a result of the study by the radio 
committee. These cover the points 
most generally brought forward 
with reference to the discontinu- 
ance of free space to radio pro- 
grams. They are: 


1. That commercial broadcasting, de- 
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spite the fact that it is regarded mainly 
as a supplementary and not a major, 
self-sustaining advertising medium, has 
already taken a portion of the national 
advertising dollar and will take more of 
it as the new medium develops. 

2. That announcements of commercial 
broadcasts turn newspaper readers’ at- 
tention specifically to a piece of selling 
promotion and that as such it has no 
place in the editorial columns. 

3. That salesmen of radio time are 
able to sell more radio time by assur 
ing the prospective time advertiser that 
the newspaper will announce his pro- 
gram free of charge and thus not only 
does a time salesman get entry into the 
eneral advertising dollar, but effects a 
urther reduction of the newspapers’ 
share. 

4. That the publication of the pro- 
grams as editorial matter makes it un- 
necessary for the radio network or local 
station to buy announcements in the 
newspaper such as do the movies, stage 
productions, etc. 


Description also is made in the 
report of plans for syndicate sale 
of advertising space by which a 
commercial broadcaster is offered 
advertising space in a boxed pro- 
gram. Announcement of his pro- 
gram would appear along with 
those of other advertisers and, in 
one plan, the advertiser may select 
the cities in which he wishes his 
copy to appear. 

“Such plans as these,” so the 
committee states, “should encour- 
age publishers to believe that ad- 
vertising announcements designed 
to sell a manufactured product or 
to assist in the selling of the man- 
ufactured product should be pub- 
lished in the newspapers as ad- 
vertising matter, duly bought and 
paid for.” 





Reports 
on Advertising Agency 
Finances 





Seventy-five advertising agencies 
which are granted recognition by 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association now maintain a net 
surplus in excess of $100,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Com- 
mittee on Advertising Agents. This 
reflects the influence exercised in 
the agency field by the committee. 
it is reported, “which has worked 
to bring about the maintenance of 
greater surplus and a more liquid 
condition of that surplus, our be- 
lief being that the large credits ex- 
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tended demand ample surplus for 
our protection.” 

Financial requirements in the 
matter of recognition and credit 
rating have constantly increased, it 
is stated by Edwin S. Friendly, 
of the New York Sun, who is 
chairman of the committee. Be- 
cause of these increasing surpluses 
it has been thought wise to add a 
new rating to provide for those 
agencies with a surplus in excess 
of $100,000. 

“We often hear from agencies,” 
reads the report, “that they find 
no necessity for maintaining ade- 
quate surplus, and that if they pay 
their bills promptly we should not 
show further interest, but we be- 
lieve that in this work we are aid- 
ing the agencies as well as adding 
further safeguards for our own 
protection. The absence of busi- 
ness failures among the agencies 
as a whole may be, and we think is, 
in great part due to the careful 
supervision maintained over them 
by your committee.” 

During 1928, it is reported, 54 
anplications for recognition were 
received, 36 agencies were granted 
recognition, 6 applications were 
refused; recognition previously 
granted to 21 agencies was can- 
celed, and recognitions transferred 
on request for 16 agencies. In 
all 54 changes in rating were made. 

Since January, 1929, there have 
been 13 applications recorded; 22 
applications granted; 12 refusals of 
recognition ; 8 cancellations; 12 ap- 
plications: withdrawn because they 
did not meet requirements and 14 
agencies have requested transfer 
of recognition. For the period 
from the first of the year to the 
date of the report, 52 changes in 
ratings have been made. 





Urge Greater Use 
of Motor Transport for 
Postal Service 





Increase in hard road mileage 
and the inauguration of bus service 
over these hard roads has resulted 
in the discontinuance in a number 
of instances of railway trains which 
formerly had carried newspapers. 
Evidence of these changes has been 
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submitted to the Post Office De- 
partment by the postal committee 
of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. 

The committee reports that, in- 
asmuch as the Federal Government 
has spent approximately a billion 
dollars in building these roads, in 
addition to the many millions spent 
by States, greater use should be 
made of motor transportation by 
the postal department. At present, 
it was reported, with the exception 
of use of these roads for star 
routes or rural routes, little use of 
them has been made. 

Gratification also was expressed 
by the committee with the reduc- 
tion of second-class rates to the 
1920 basis, thus marking the com- 
pletion of a campaign of more than 
seven years for relief from war- 
time taxation on newspaper circu- 
lation. The committee recommends 
that efforts be directed toward the 
enactment by Congress of a bun- 
dle rate so that publishers could 
pay for services rendered without 
paying a premium for services not 
rendered. 

J. D. Barnum, of the Syracuse 
Post-Standard, chairman of the 
committee, also submitted copies 
of a bill which had been introduced 
in the Senate subsequent to the 
completion of the committee’s re- 
port. This bill, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Montana, is an 
aftermath consequent to the inves- 
tigation by Congress into the ac- 
tivities of propaganda by public 
utilities. The bill reads: 


Roteing, to second-class postage rates 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
ene of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That no publication entitled to or claim: 
ing second-class postage rates shall print 
any reading matter for pay or furnished 
in substance by any person, association, 
or corporation paying for display adver- 
tising in such publication, knowing it 
was so furnished, unless the fact that 
it was so provided. or paid for shall be 
plainly indicated in a statement pub- 
lished in connection with such reading 
matter: Provided, however, That the 
prohibition hereof shall not extend to 
matter that is obviously ordinary adver- 
tising. Upon finding by the Postmaster 
General that any publication has vio- 
lated the provisions of this act all priv- 
ileges it enjoys to second-class rates 
shall cease, but after the lapse of six 
months from and after such finding they 
may, in the discretion of the Postmaster 
General, be restored. 
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| This Happened 
in New York 





Advertisers 
Participating : 


Borden’s 

Jack Frost Sugar 
Wonder Bread 
Canada Dry 

Airline Honey 
Goodman’s Noodles 
Basy Bread 
Sheffield Farms 
India Tea 

Kellogg’s Pep 


Sanka Coffee 
Hecker’s Flour 
Formosa Oolong Tea 
Reid’s Ice Cream 
Pride.of Farm 
Catsup 
Sugar Institute 
Carlsbad Sprudel 
Salts 


Consolidated Gas Co. 


Handi Washer 

Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

Colonial Radio 
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Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. 
Thor Ironer 
Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner 
Whirldry Washing 
Machine ; 
Ritz Theatre, N. Y. 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
Ludwig Baumann 
Leonardo Mfg. Co. 
Hearn’s Department 
Store 
L. M. Blumstein Co. 
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This, gentlemen, is a home economics meet- 
ing sponsored by a newspaper. Not the first 
—but the fourth. Not a yearly event, but 
monthly. Not in asmall town with few di- 
versions, where women are ready to pomp at 
any chance to get out, but in New York! 


New York, mind you. That city which dis- 
heartened sales managers have accused of 
being blasé—made up of apartment dwellers 
—sophisticated diners-out—women whose 
interests are everywhere but in their homes! 


If additional proof of the effectiveness of the 
New York American’s plan of personalized 
selling through Prudence Penny were needed 
after the first three meetings, it is furnished 
by this latest one, held in Carnegie Hall on 
April 23rd! 


No wonder leading advertising men call it 
**the greatest home economics story a news- 
paper ever told”’! 


Write for brochure explaining the plan in 


NEW YORK 


ERICAN | 











Make Your Name Plate Work 
for You Pictorially 


Many Advertisers Are Putting Pictures in Their Name Plates and 
Signatures 


By W. Livingston Larned 


T= seems to be no good The illustrative signatures are few 
reason why an advertising and far between, but when you 
name plate or signature, of any come upon them, they make an im- 
character, should not incorporate mediate impression. 
some illustrative theme, in addition Why is it that so few adver- 
to the mere lettering, which will, tisers make use of this extra pos- 
at a glance, speak the language . sibility? It would be useful on 
of the product. om letterheads, and in advertising 
Surprisingly few of these of all kinds. Is there any 
signatures, given trade-mark AG reason why the signature 
2 ‘&= should not be as cleverly 
. Ng thought out as every other 


character and prominence, 

undertake to make capital 

of the idea. The ma- S AX part of the advertise- 

jority of them, indeed, Pd si wy ge ment ? 

are strangely lacking S -SHELTERS If acompany 
e 











in any distinctive -PERPETUATES manufactures a 
atmosphere. It fre- ° product which has 
quently happens to do with light, 
that a_ well-con- why not, then, have 
ceived signature, the signature sug- 
with some slight gest light by the 
pictorial feature, very manner of its 
will serve a strong- handling? If a 
er utilitarian pur- product is one con- 
pose than a trade- ai cerning strength, 
mark. Some ad- ; —— give the feeling of 
vertisers, of course, power to the hand- 
use their  trade- S out h ern lettered name plate. 
marks as signa- Z . It may not seem im- 
tures. C al 1vornia portant, but it rep- 





The signature is resents an added 
the last thing in percentage of at- 
the advertisement Rraewe asneas ex evn eww amend mosphere to t h e 
you are supposed These Four Name Plates Are entire message. 
to see. It is the Attractive Examples of What an To demonstrate 
“good-by” impres- Artist Can Do with a Signature just what can be 
sion. Why, then, accomplished in 


not have it carry a picture message, this direction, let me refer to some 
if this can be accomplished with- uncommon new signatures, all il- 
out cluttering the arrangement or  lustrative and all carrying a quite 
marring its merit as an artistic definite atmosphere of the product 
finale ? or its performance. In a fair share 

I recently studied a number of of these examples, the product it- 
publications in an effort to deter- self is incorporated, a scheme which 
mine the status of the average run is growing in favor because of the 
of advertising signatures. I found fact that it does away with just 
that less than 4 per cent of the another of those elements which 
company names were other than make an advertisement “spotty.” 
plain type or quite meaningless When signature and product can 
hand-drawn lettering. In other be combined, it would appear to be 
words, it is an undeveloped field. a desirable marriage. 

80 
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Many Artistically Conceived Name Plates Are Advertisements in Themselves. 
The Mid-West Filter and Rusco Brake Lining Signatures, for Example, Tell 
Pictorially Just What Each Product Does 


In the name plate for Mid West 
Filters, devices for distributing 
fresh air through factory rooms, 
not only is the filter shown, but 
from it, and weaving through the 
letters, are lines which definitely 
suggest moving, alive, active cur- 
rents of air. That signature, all 
by itself, run in an industrial mag- 
azine would form a complete “bul- 
let” advertisement. 

How weak a type job would be 
as compared with the familiar 
A. C. spark plug signature, with 
its plug inserted between the letters 
and the letters themselves shot 
through with electric flashes of 
light. 

In the Weatherbest shingle sig- 
nature, the artist exercised imag- 
ination when he ran the individual 
letters on a slant, as if tacked to a 
roof. There was no _ pictorial 
theme, but the slanting signature 
made for distinctiveness. 

The Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany employs a solid, substantial, 
white letter, hand-drawn, back of 
which is a skyline of buildings of 
many kinds and buildings in the 
construction of which the product 
might be properly employed. A 
distinctive signature is the result. 

Then there is the neat Natco 


lettering, a black signature broken 
with intermittent white lines, which 


suggest, at the very first glance, 
the character of the product. This 
proves that elaborate decorative or 
illustrative ideas are not absolutely 
necessary to bring out an atmos- 
pheric thought. Those dividing 
lines of white and black letters sug- 
gest tiles. 

The campaign of the Associated 
Tile Manufacturers employs an 
equally simple plan. It is to show 
a row of tiles in halftone, and to 
superimpose one letter of the sig- 
nature on each tile. 

The Gypsteel signature is thor- 
oughly workmanlike, in that it 
combines itself with five tiny out- 
line drawings of various processes 
of the use of the product. Very 
little space is employed, but that 
signature seems to tell practically 
all of the advertiser’s important 
technical story. Does your adver- 
tising signature do more than 
merely spell out a name? That is 
the supreme test. Ask yourself 
the question. Is it possible to make 
it more of an advertising asset by 
adding pictorial features? 

Surely a signature should have 
as much attention as a trade-mark. 
And often, a signature can be of 
far more practical value than the 
cleverest trade-mark device. It 
is a standard feature of every ad- 
vertisement and occupies a conspic- 
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Cinderella 
of Retailin: 


Home furnishings, housewares, floor-coverings, electrical household 
goods and many other classes of merchandise, formerly mere staples, 
carried but not featured by the big retail store, have blossomed out 
into a new importance under the influence of a quickened public 
taste for fine things. 
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Twenty years every big store 
had its “orphan hea” Senasemnatie-diel> 
sions dealing in commodities feces strict- 
ens ate OY = gre ao 
basement or behind the stock on the 
top floor. 

Today these same departments are 
among the bigmoney-makersof every 
large retail establishment. What has 
happened? Several things. 

For one thing, the influence of good 
taste has gone clear through the mod- 
ern home down to the most utilitarian 
kitchen utensil. 

For another, the principles of good 
merc have been applied to 
home furnishings, housewares, floor 
coverings, electrical household mer- 
chandise and other goods until these 
de nts are as expertly run as any 
others in the modern retail store. 

The buyers and merchandise men 
in charge of these departments are no 
less alert to follow the trend of public 
taste and to conduct their business by 
every modern method than their as- 
sociates in other departments of the 
store. 

Their interest in progressive mer- 
chandising is one reason for the suc- 
cess And tate ap the Fairchild 
weekly newspaper of modern distri- 
bution jr 

Each week, in addition to its articles 
on management and control, on store 
arrangement and decoration, on ser- 
vice departments and on chain store 
merchandising, RETAILING ren- 
ders a service on home furnishings, 
housewares, electrical merchandise 
and similar departments which is un- 
matched by any other "ee in 
the business paper fiel 


If you would reach the men who 
control the buying of America’s 
foremost stores, use 


RETAILING 


UBLICATION 


YORK, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 
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WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 
The Retailer’s Newspaper 
29,634 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL 
(PARIS) 


An International Textile and Style 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 


STYLE SOURCES 
Formerly Women’s Wear Magazine 
21,268 net paid (ABC) 


MAN-—and his clothes 
(LONDON) 
British and Continental Style News 
11,000—over 9,000 net paid 


DAILY NEWS RECORD 
Textile-Apparel News and Ideas 
12,885 net paid (ABC) 


MEN’S WEAR 
The Men’s Style Authority 
14,385 net paid (ABC) 


RETAILING 
A Weekly Newspaper of Modern 
Distribution Methods 
Established Jan. 5, 1929 


FAIRCHILD BULLETINS 
LONDON = PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE 
DIRECTORIES 
of the Textile-Apparel Field 


FAIRCHILD TEXTILE- 
APPAREL ANALYSIS 





PARIS 
BERLIN 
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uous place. Just what does it say 
to the reader beyond that name? 

Away down at the bottom of an 
advertisement, the company sig- 
nature has always seemed to me 
to be a neglected factor, with but 
few advertisers caring much about 
it. 

The genius of the layout man 
appears to have given out, or run 
thin, before this 
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trade-mark serves, many think, the 
purpose equally well. But signa- 
tures, in bottom position, can ac- 
complish so much, and become 
standardized, as well, for all pur- 
poses, year after year. 

There is a cutting edge and a 
razor sharpness to the signature 
used for Wahl Eversharp prod- 
ucts in almost all of its advertising. 

The first time 





portion of the 
message is 
reached. He 
says to himself: 
“Oh well, it’s 
just giving a 
name and an ad- 
dress. Why 
worry?” Yet, as 


I ever saw the 
name plate in 
the Flexible 
Flyer sled ad- 
vertising, I ad- 
mired the speed 
lines dashed 
through the 
slanting letters 
of the signature. 


I have said, it 
is the final con- 
tact with the 
reader ; the con- 
cluding impres- 
sion left. 

I have fre- 
quently called 
attention to the 


Jeder kann sich jeht ausreichend vor Ansteckung 
undErkéltung schutyen, denn die neuen, bedeutend 
niedrigeren Ortizon-Preise gestalten die Ortizon- 
te Mundpflege sehr wirtschaftlich. 
3 nur: 


1.38 1/2 Original-Packung .— 
/1 ow 175 


I 


* Px “Groh-Packung | (300 Kugeln) » $.50 
11. e Ut (soo 8.50 
Ortizon besitxt bei véiliger Unschddlichkeit 
hohe Desinfektionskraft, ist praktisch und 
sparsam im Gebrauch. 


” --) «# 


Itsuggested 
swift flight. 

A company 
manufacturing a 
device for heat- 
ing motor cars 
in winter built 
a signature of 


name plate sig- 
nature for Cat- 
erpillar tractors, 
and how that 





strong black let- 
ters, through 
which white 
heat waves were 








one word “Cat- 
erpillar” is made 
to literally crawl 
across the page. 
It is one of the 
very best instances of what can be 
done with a signature, if any im- 
agination is used. It merely meant 
giving a permanent wave to the 
lettering and putting caterpillar 
feet on the bottoms of the letters. 

There is shrewd psychology in 
an imitation of writing in the bold 
signature of the Esterbrook pen 
name plate. An air rifle company 
was ten years in discovering that 
a few white dots scattered across 
its old name plate, would suggest 
the product cleverly. 

The moment India tea advertis- 
ing adopted the scheme of letter- 
ing the signature across a black 
silhouette of a map of India, that 
signature gained immeasurably. 

It is assumed by many advertis- 
ers that the illustrative features of 
a campaign are all sufficient. A 


Advertisers in Foreign Publications Are 
Using Pictorial Name Plates Too—This 
Appeared in a German Magazine 


struck at an an- 
gle, thereby giv- 
ing even the last 
line of the mes- 
sage a relevant 
atmosphere. You thought of heat 
as you looked at the signature. 

A sketch artist ran through a 
magazine with me the other day, 
and spoke of neglected opportuni- 
ties. He pointed to the character- 
less and meaningless signature of 
a company manufacturing playing 
cards. The line was hand-drawn 
and the letters fat and black. 
“Why,” he demanded, “do they 
overlook stenciling, in white, over 
those letters, diamonds, hearts, 
clubs and spades, in miniature size? 
What a difference it would make!” 

He spoke of another opportunity. 
This time it was a watch cam- 
paign. With his pencil he sketched 
out a name plate that was rather 
wonderful, I thought. The letters 
were formed of. watch hands, in- 
geniously arranged. And it has 
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A Variety of Pictorial Name Plates Is Shown Above. An Artist with Imagination 
Can Compose an Attractive Name Plate for Almost Any Product. There Are 
Several Very Clever Ones Reproduced Here 


never been done, to my knowledge. 
Yet that reconstructed name plate 
was alert with action and signifi- 
cance. Why has no manufacturer 
of watches thought to produce an 
advertising signature in keeping 
with his» product? 

Not much ingenuity is required, 
and precious little expense, to draw 
the Arch Preserver shoe signature 
in the shape of an arch. The name 
plate Air-maze, for a ventilating 
system, was given individuality by 
a semi-transparent gauze of white 
dots over black letters, to “let the 
air through.” 

All of these ideas are so simple, 
so direct, so self-suggestive. Why 
is it, then, that we have such a 
large number of commonplace sig- 
natures, often merely in type? 

We have all been told that each 
person’s individual written signa- 
ture is supposed to be an index of 
his character. The physical spirit 
and feel and appearance of an ad- 
vertisement often suggests the 
product. But very few name plates 
attempt this delicate adjustment of 
psychology, as applied to advertis- 
ing. Yet those which do attempt 
to carry meaning are invariably 
distinctive. They are object les- 
sons to the indifferent. 


Lettering, especially when it is 
hand-drawn, is illustrative and the 
born letterer is very sensitive over 
the true value of his art. He will 
assure you that there is a language 
of design in this field and that the 
average advertiser is quite uncon- 
scious of it. Often, delicate sub- 
jects have heavy name plates; 
wholly masculine products boast 
fragile signatures. 

It all seems tremendously in- 
congruous to him. And, in reality, 
that describes the situation. Let 
us pay far more attention to the 
parting message, the name plate. If 
art can give it greater significance, 
then by all means employ the pic- 
torial. 


W. O. Henderson Advanced by 
du Pont Cellophane 


W. O. Henderson, New England rep- 
resentative of the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, New York, has been made 
assistant district manager with head- 
quarters at New York. 


R. F. Miller to Manage Gro- 
cery Manufacturers’ Association 


Robert F. Miller, formerly with the 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the American Grocery Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 
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—The 
Akron’s Business Influence 


BUNS a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 
published E.O.W. as a part of “Printers’ 
Ink,” by The Times-Press, of Akron, O. 
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AGAIN WE GAIN! 


Gut we grow! Faster, even, 
than in the superlative year of 
1928 when we published nearly 
16,000,000 lines of advertising for 
those who had come to know of the 
tremendous productiveness of Times- 
Press space. 

In the first three months of 1929, 
the Times-Press (daily) gained 323,- 
075 lines of local display (15%), 
101,748 lines of national display 
(30%), 27,658 lines of automotive 





NEW A. POLSKY 


F, way hee drawing of new $3,500,000 home of 
A. Polsky Co., large Akron department store, large link in 
the Lew Hahn Chain. Construction starts within 90 days. To have 
a frontage of 217 feet on Main St., 298 feet in depth, the four 
floors and basement will afford 65,000 square feet of space per 
floor for the display of the finest merchandise the world’s mar- 
kets afford. Building contains two-hundred-car patrons’ garage. 


display (24%), and 5,774 lines of 
financial display (7%), a gain 
of nearly a half-million agate lines 
of advertising! 

And there was more news printed 
for readers of Akron’s best paper. 
The daily Times-Press published 24 
more pages, and the Sunday Times 
published 34 more pages, than in the 
first three months of 1928. And 
there were 151,882 more lines of news 
matter in the daily Times-Press— 
and 26,248 more lines in the Sunday 
Times—than in the same period a 

year ago. 


GRAYBAR 
—AND 
OTHERS 


NLY a con- 
paratively 
few months ago 
the electrical 
world was star- 
tled by the an- 
nouncement that 
the Western 
Electric Com- 
pany intended 
to divorce its 
distribution 
branch from the 
parent organiza- 
tion, and estab- 
lish it under a 
new name— 
“Graybar”. 
Loudly the 
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mossbacks and conservatives shouted 
their predictions of disaster. For it 
seemed foolhardy to discontinue the 
use of so well known a brand name 

s “Western Electric.” 

But these gentlemen failed to take 
into account the ability and in- 
geniousness of Newell-Emmett Com- 
pany, Inc., the agency responsible 
for Graybar’s exceptionally fine ad- 
vertising. 

And now—Graybar has become 
nearly as famous as Western Elec- 
tric! 

In the Akronaria, this organiza- 
tion has dug deep into the con- 
sciousness of the community thru 
Times-Press advertising. A 15,000- 
line schedule is now appearing in 
Akron’s Best Newspaper. 

Other recent additions to the 
Times-Press family of successful ad- 
vertisers include Kraft’s Phenix- 
Velveeta, Nachman Bed Springs and 
Mattresses, Exide Batteries, Steber 
Cigars, and Jelke Oleomargarine. 


AKRON INFORMATION 





Auto istration, Number of, ist cones 61,000 
Banks. _ — Ae CTT 
Bank "Clearings—Year ending Deo. 31, 1928 
$367,108,000 
Bank Deposits—Nov. 1, 1928........ $99,048,525 
Hlectric Current ..........0eseceeees lternating 
Gas (natural) eae 09 a9s coccossovesse 50,000 
Income Tax Returns, Number of, 1925....13,885 
Post Office Receipts, Gross Year, 1928, $1,935,034 
Rai Number f.........scccscescseeess 5 
Rainfall—Average Number of Days.....++ 135 
Rainfall—Average Number of Inches....... 36.4 
Telephones, Number of.............+++++ 36,650 
Temperature, Mean......... Jan., 27; July, 72.4 
Wired Houses, Number of, Jan. i 1928. - 55,553 
GROG, WUTNS BB ccccccccccccceccsences 248 
Sewers, SEEMED oneseneccenccosccveccescened 476 
Freight, Tons in and out, 1927....... 6,576,049 
Bank Debits, Oct. 17, 1928...... $1,273,000,000 
Savings & Loan Assets, Nov. 1, 1928, $27, mer > 
ae Uh Mi coccstdeasennetond 764 
uilding Permits, -$19, ait = 


Valuation, 1928.. 
Water Meters, Jan. 1, 1929 


FREE! 
Write the Times-Press for a copy 
of its monthly report on Akron busi- 
ness conditions. 





Akron is Not in The Cleveland Market—It Stands Alone 
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The Case Against Zeroism 


“Nothing Will Come of Nothing’—Shakespeare 


By Ernest S. Green, Jr. 


Of Rickard and Company, Inc. 


ya the isms of advertising 
are legion. The last few years, 
for instance, have witnessed milline- 
ism in media, Goudyism followed 
by neo-Gothicism in typography, 
testimonialism and zeroism in copy. 

Webster says “-ism” is a suffix 
used to form nouns and denoting 
a “morbid condition induced by 
excessive use of.” 


prominent national weekly, “A con- 
noisseur is one who knows.” Com- 
pare this sentence with the sentence 
“Rover is my dog,” cited by an 
elementary grammarian as an ex- 
ample of the use of a coupler 
which asserts “that the subject 
and complement are the same.’ 
The second instance is not zeroism 
because “Rover” does not neces- 
sarily by itself con- 





Zeroism, there- 





fore, would appear 
to be a morbid con- 
dition induced by 
the excessive use of 
zero. And so it is. 

A further defini- 
tion of zeroism is 
in order, since in 
the writer’s opinion 
the word affords a 
valuable epithet for 
the copy chief who 
wages war unre- 
lentingly on behalf 
of Old Man Spe- 
cific. Let us use 


one coined word to || 20% 








N? reputable advertising 


man commits an offici: 
act of zeroism with malice 
aforethought—and that’s the 
insidious thing about it. 

All of which is very mys- 
terious, nor is the mystery 
lessened when we say 
zeroism is a morbid condi 
tion induced by the exces- 
sive use of zero. And if you 
think this story is a discus- 
sion of higher mathematics 
you're wrong—it’s an article 
on copy with a new view- 


note ‘my dog,” 
whereas “connois- 
seur” most certainly 
does connote “one 
who knows.” 
Another example, 
more involved but 
in the same general 
class, is the sen- 
tence: “Good com- 
mon sense is just 
another mark of 
understanding.” 
Later in the same 
piece of copy oc- 
curs a parallel ze- 
roism: “Business 


that 














define another, and 
say that zeroism is meaningless- 
ness. The practice of zeroism 
is the practice of setting forth 
what purports to be a thought but 
which on analysis signifies noth- 
ing. It is a practice which often 
involves the elaboration of the 
obvious. 

At the risk of seeming to start 
with a reductio ad absurdum, con- 
sider first the simplest kind of 
zeroism, the use of some form of 
the verb “to be” coupling the same 
noun as subject and complement. 
“Pigs is pigs” is a classic example; 
“Boys will be boys,” a grammatical 
one. 

Second degree zeroism is the use 
of some form of the verb “to be” 
coupling nouns which are syno- 
nyms, or coupling a subject and a 
complement which are of accept- 
edly similar meaning. An instance 
is the opening sentence in a recent 
piece of copy which appeared in a 





sagacity today is 
just another mark of understand- 
ing business.” The subjects and 
the complements in both cases 
are too nearly the same in conno- 
tation; not even the “just another” 
breathes any vital meaning into 
these sentences. 

As zeroism becomes more com- 
plex in its form, samples multiply. 
“Obviously no (name of article) 
is worth five cents unless it does 
five cents’ worth of work.” Apolo- 
getic zeroism this time; witness 
the word “Obviously.” 

“When you purchase a machine 
or equipment you expect it to ac- 
complish certain results.” A speci- 
men which, the more you ponder 
it, the more rapidly approaches the 
absolute. 

Here is one from an advertise- 
ment setting forth the attractive- 
ness of South Africa. “It (re- 
ferring to South Africa) is the 
only place in the world where 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF 


MILLER CROSS 
AS 
ASSISTANT 
ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


ALSO 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


WILLIAM HUTTON, Jr. 
AS 
MANAGER OF THE 
DETROIT OFFICE 


THE 


CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK BRAUCHER, Advertising Director 


250 Park AVENUE New YORK 
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‘These 


contribute to The 


HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE 


Glance at any issue of The House- 
hold Magazine, and you will see 
drawings by some of the best illus- 
trators of today. They are the same 
well known artists who are con- 
tributing to the other leading 
national magazines. And their 
drawings for The Household Mag- 
azine are done in the same splen- 
did, individual style which has 
won them wide recognition as 


magazine illustrators. 
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‘ony Sarg: One of 
America’s most popular 
humorous illustrators. 
Equally as well-known 
for his designing of fas- 
cinating marionettes. 
orothy Hope 
Smith: Famed for 
her ability to draw chil- 
dren. Miss Smith is illus- 
tratingthe mental Health 
Series of articles now fea- 
tured in The Household 
Magazine. 

Isear F. Sehmidt: 
Well-known magazine il- 
lustrator. An authorita- 
tive artist on aeronauti- 
cal subjects. Does fine 
water-color work. 
janey Fay: Her style 
of drawing is quite indi- 
vidual and sophisticated. 
A frequent contributor 
toprominent periodicals. 
arl Mueller: His 
distinctive technique as 
an illustrator is recog- 
nized and accepted by 
the leading magazine 
editors everywhere. 


Haskell Coffin, Nell Hott, 
Addison Burbank, Harold 
Bryant, John Newton How- 
tand Joseph Simont are 
ther prominent artists 
rhose work is now appear- 
ng in The Household 
fagazine. 


AGAZIN 


PUBLICATION 


leveland 


Topeka 
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All of the contributing artists to The 
Household Magazine are leaders in 
their field—competent, recognized 
illustrators whose drawings are in de- 
mand by other prominent magazines 
of the United States and England. 


The stories and articles which they 
illustrate for The Household Maga- 
zine are written by authors and 
authorities of national reputation. 
Zona Gale, Jeffrey Farnol, Henry L. 
Wilson, Sara Haardt, Francis F. 
Beirne, Doris Webster, Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, Karl A. Mennin- 
ger, M. D., and Mary Alden Hopkins, 
are among those whose writings are 
published in The Household 


Magazine. 


Arthur Capper 
Publisher 


Kansas City St. Louis 
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“Advertising advertising! Here certainly isa 
happy solution to the problem.” 

“What is it?” 

“This book, I understand, is one of a series of institu- 


tional books for the First National Bank in Detroit. The 


series is of standard style, but each book is individualized 
by a wrapper like this one—which, incidentally, has some 
pointed selling copy on the flaps and back.” 

“A good idea! Let’s ask Evans-Winter-Hebb for sug- 
gestions on that series of institutional pieces we have 


been planning.” 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 


820 Hancock Avenue West 


Columbia 5000 
New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 
Lexington 9113 State 3197 


The business of the Evane- ‘Winter-Hebb organization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the p and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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you see—the mighty Drakensberg 
Mountains, majestic Victoria 
Falls,” etc. This, I fear, is not 
news. 

A piece of zeroism is blood 
brother to the bromide, and in 
some cases the line of distinction 
is so fine as to be quite impercep- 
tible. “Motor oil must flow” is a 
bromide with a high zeroism con- 
tent. 

A self-confessed semi-zeroism 
is illustrated by the following, 
which appeared in an automobile 
advertisement: “Increased leg- 
room follows as a natural benefit 
of increased body-length.” In this 
interesting specimen the substitu- 
tion of “is” instead of “follows as” 
would save the day in a technical 
sense, although the result would 
still be a truism of the deepest 
dye. Perhaps “Increased body 
length affords increased leg-room” 
would be a better way of putting 
it, but this is neither the time nor 
the place to be satisfying a blue 
pencil complex. 

What might be termed “internal 
zeroism” is a statement containing 
a zeroistic clause. An example is 
taken from a newspaper advertise- 
ment: “Long ago we felt that 
fashions really interpretive of the 
American woman could only be 
created by designers who appreci- 
ate her individualism and under- 
stand her background.” The italics 
are mine—to point out a clause 
in which zeroistic confusion reigns 
supreme. 

This example is presented with- 
out context; the zeroism occurs 
before any enlightening develop- 
ment of its pseudo-theme. The 
copy lays itself open to the unfa- 
vorable criticism of the readers 
who like to say: “What of it?” 
~and there are many such these 
days. Once the members of this 
group have been given their chance, 
many are sure to take advantage of 
it, and turn the page without fur- 
ther reading. 

Where does zeroism seem to 
thrive? It is worthy of note that 
five out of the nine actual advertis- 
ing examples we have considered 
are the fixst sentences of the ad- 
vertisements in which they ap- 
peared. The extent of the danger 
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of committing zeroism would natu- 
rally be in inverse proportion to 
the specific character of the sales 
message. It is remarkable in this 
connection how many general 
“stage setting” first paragraphs 
can often be given the blue pencil 
without loss to anyone. 


Is Zeroism Ever Advisable? 


To return to our subject, is 
there anything to be said in favor 
of zeroism? Are there any occa- 
sions or conditions where its prac- 
tice (in the most complicated form, 
of course) is adv’sable? 

The answer is “yes” if the ad- 
vertiser has so poor a product 
that investigation and thorough 
study can reveal no points of merit 
worthy of use as advertising ma- 
terial. The answer is “yes” if the 
advertiser has a questionable 
scheme to promote. The answer 
is “yes” if the copy man is trying 
to make of advertising writing 
what the Duke of Cornwall in 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear” de- 
scribes as “that glib and oily art, 
to speak and purpose not.” 

At this stage of the game, the 
author of the article must confess 
that he has derived some vast and 
perverse personal enjoyment from 
sitting down to write cold-blood- 
edly some flagrant specimens of 
zeroism. What he considered his 
most successful opus in this field 
is “It Takes a Leader to Set the 
Pace.” This sounds as if it really 
must mean something, and it would 
look highly impressive set in 
8-point Caslon Old Style caps, 
letter spaced and run as a full- 
width strip across the top of an 
automobile advertisement. 

However, no reputable advertis- 
ing man commits an official act of 
zeroism with malice aforethought 
—and that’s the insidious thing 
about it. So perhaps the term and 
the realization of the special type 
of banality which it represents may 
be of some assistance in adminis- 
tering the third degree to your 
own copy. 

This is not to infer, of course, 
that you arg actually in the habit 
of committing zeroism. But if you 
should catch yourself in the act 
now and then, it may be encourag- 
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ing to know that you are in illus- 
trious company. “What’s done is 
done,” says Lady Macbeth in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. “A woman’s 
honor is her good name” reflects 
Don Quixote in Cervantes’ great 
work. “A book’s a book” sings 
Byron. “Right is right,” chants 
Faber, the hymnist. “We are 
afraid of what we are afraid of,” 
proclaims Carl Sandburg in “Good 
Morning, America.” 

To sum up, the case against 
zeroism rests with the fact that 
zeroism is ineffectual save to be- 
wilder. Let us give the floor to 
Shakespeare once more; let us heed 
him when he cautions us _ that 
“nothing will come of nothing.” 


Death of Tom Flinty, Jr. 


Tom Fiinty, ak; editor of the Dallas, 
Tex., Journal, died on April 25, at that 
city at the age of sixty-one. e began 
his news: — career as a representative 
of the rt veston, Tex., News and the 
Dallas News, in 1894. He then joined 
the Galveston Tribune as city editor and 
subsequently worked on various news- 
papers until he was chosen editor of 
the Dallas Journal which started publi- 
cation in 1914. He was also one of 
the directors of the A. H. Belo Cor- 
poration. 


Publishes “Market Data Hand- 
book of New England” 


The “Market Data Handbook of New 
England” is the title of a survey which 
has been published as the third volume 
in the Commercial Survey of New 
England, made by the Department of 
Commerce with the assistance of the 
New England Council. Copies may be 
obtained, upon payment, by writing to 
the Government Ly Office, ash- 
ington, D. C., or an ranch office of 
the Department of Commerce. 


F. S. Reed Joins New Orleans 
Agency 


F. Santry Reed, formerly with the J. 
Walter Tho: Company, and more 
recently professor of marketing, College 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, Tulane omy, has joined the 
research and merchandising department 
of the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New Orleans. 


“Home Building” Merged 


with “Building Developer” 

Home Building, published at Chicago, 
has been purchased by, the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company, New 
York, and was mer; effective with the 
May issue, with the Building Developer, 
published at New York. 
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Printing and Advertising Men 
Aid Salvation Army 


New York printers and allied inter- 
ests are being organized for the 1929 
drive of the Salvation Army for main- 
tenance funds. The drive, which is 
taking place from May 1 to May 15, will 
attempt to raise $560,000 for activities 
during the year. 

Chairmen of the various groups in- 
clude: Charles Francis, printers; James 
O’Shaughnessy, advertising and news- 

per representatives; G. E. Wedekind, 

k and pamphlet binders, Robert B 
Olsen, photo-engravers; John Carroll, 
rinters’ ink supplies; Robert T. Mc- 

eller, linotypers; James E. Bennet, 
printing machinery; Nathan H. Cos, 
stereotypers and electrotypers; Robert 
R. Heywood, lithographers, and Rich- 
ard L. Simon, book publishers. 


Whipple & Black Add to Staff 


Paul F. Eichhorn, recently sales man- 
aa of the Rubberset Company, Newark, 

- J., and formerly advertising and 
sales promotion manager of the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, Inc., New York, 
has joined Whipple & Black, Detroit, 
advertising agency. He will have charge 
of the radio department, in addition to 
duties as sales and merchandising coun 
sellor. 

Arvin Wheaton, formerly with the 
Charles H. May Printing Company, De- 
troit, has also joined ipple & Black, 
as an account executive, to be in charge 
of the Toledo, Ohio, office. 








Charcoal Iron Account to 


Pittsburgh Agency 

The Superior Charcoal Iron Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of 
charcoal iron, has appointed Bissell & 

nd, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 





American Steel & Wire Ad- 
vances H. A. Squibbs 


Henry A. Squibbs, for five years 
manager of the fence and post sales 
department of the American Steel & 
Wire Company, Chicago, has been made 
assistant general manager of sales for 
the company. 


Organizes E. J. Weinstock 
Company 


Edwin J..Weinstock is now conducting 
his own advertising agency business at 
Buffalo, N. Y., under the firm name 
of The E. J. Weinstock Company. 








Acquires Cadillac Window 
Display Service 
The Cadillac Window Display Ser- 
vice, Detroit, has been acquired by The 
detroit Window Display Service, of that 
city. 
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CONSISTENT 
LEADERSHIP 


In Department Store 
Advertising 


Year in and year out, The Buffalo 
Times is always first in total de- 
partment store advertising—and 
again for the first 3 months of 
1929, The Times leads by more 
than 130,000 lines. 


The department store, as its 
name implies, includes practi- 
cally every line of retail business, 
with their intricate merchandis- 
ing problems, under one roof. 


How department store executives 
secure such tremendous volume 
through their advertising, offers 
expert guidance to other adver- 
tisers, both national and local. 
Here, they prefer The Times. 


THE BUFFALO TIMES. 


Evening Sunday 
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H indsight 
helps Foresight sr 


UCCESSFUL merchants ate forward lookg #2 
Experience with the advertising pages of B Secor 
ton’s newspapers has given advertisers a real a 
ou 


preciation of comparative values. It has taug 
them that the reader-units of some circulations @ese fig 
worth more to them than the reader-units of otha@feaders 
By checking over past results advertisers can pment fc 
determine, with a fair degree of accuracy, just wig the t 













to expect in sales and profits from any advertisig) Adve 
investment in Boston Newspapers. bn dail: 
In 1928 National Advertisers made a dollars afjese ad 


cents investment in each reader-unit of Bostoghat the 
four major daily newspapers. Call it what you won is 
—hindsight, experience, or by any other nam@ the r 
but results of past advertising caused these adv@paper, 
tisers to make a cash investment in the reader-ug the th 
of the Herald-Traveler that was _ consideral§to pro 
higher than their per reader investment in age most 
other large city circulation. Translated into d@papers 


BOST@E] 


Advertising Representative: For | 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY Natio 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. bile a 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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pnd cents, the per reader investment of Na- 
, t Advertisers in large Boston daily circulations 


' 28 was: 
looke HERALD-TRAVELER ....... $4.36 
s of py Second Paper ................. 3.56 
real @ lhird Paper ...............--. 2.88 
; on a Eee ey ees 1.80 


tions @ese figures are based on actual Herald-Trav- 
f oth@feadership in National Advertising lineage in- 
can pment for the twelve months of 1928, compared 
ust wig the total lineage investments made by Na- 
vertisig]) Advertisers in each of the other three large 
bn daily newspapers. 

lars aese advertisers have demonstrated their be- 
Bostoghat the responsiveness of Herald-Traveler cir- 
you waion is worth 80 cents more to them per unit 
nam@ the responsiveness per unit of the second 
e adv™paper, and by increasingly larger margins 
der-ugthe third and fourth daily papers. Which all 
ideral§ to prove that the Herald-Traveler circulation 
in age most profitable to advertisers of any Boston 
ito d@papers. 


T@ERALD-TRAVELER 


For seven years the Herald-Traveler has led in 
National Advertising, including all financial, automo- 
bile and publication advertising among Boston daily 
newspapers. 
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LA PRENSA of Buenos 
Aires consumes practically 
one-third of all the news- 
print paper used in Ar- 
gentina. More than one 
thousand newspapers and 
magazines divide the rest 
between them. 


LA PRENSA alone con- 
sumes about as much paper 
as all of the nine hundred 
newspapers in Brazil. 


This is simply another way 
of saying that LA PRENSA 
is “South America’s Great- 
est Newspaper.” 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
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NE of the products about 

which so much has been said 
and so well said in advertising is 
bread. Price varies so little be- 
tween brands of bread that the 
baker has difficulty finding a talk- 
ing point for his advertising: that 
will keep it from becoming banal. 
Of course, there is flavor, but 


Baking Company Features the 
Grocer Instead of Its Bread 


It Is Building Good-Will with the Oboy Grocer and Helping Him Sell 
His Other Products 





following copy from one of the 
advertisements of the campaign: 


Oboy . . . he knows his groceries! 
Nine times out of ten the kind of 
grocer you can trust to fill a "phone 
order displays the Oboy sun-sign some- 
where in his shop. It’s evidence of his 
desire to serve you conscientiously— 
and it’s all you need to know about the 





flavor, like odor, is hard to de- 
scribe in words. 

The Columbia Baking Com- 
pany, which operates a chain of 
bakeries in the South and East 
manufacturing Oboy bread, is 
meeting this situation in its cur- 
rent newspaper advertising by 
playing up the grocer who sells 
its products rather than the prod- 
uct itself. It describes Oboy 
bread as the “hallmark of the 
master grocer” and by using its 
adjectives on the grocers it is 
building up a feeling of good- 
will among them—an important 
part of advertising’s job. Fur- 
thermore, this angle of the cam- 
paign not only subtly suggests 
the superlative merits of the 
bread itself but does away with 
any suggestion of superlative ad- 
vertising about the product. 

This featuring of the grocer is 
done through the character of 








Pin your faith 
to the Oboy grocer 
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the grocer’s boy, a_ freckled- 
faced, typical American boy type, 
whose smiling countenance ap- 
pears in each advertisement and 
who tells about the grocer in his 
own words. Children will always 
play a part in bread advertising in- 
asmuch as this type of advertising is 
almost wholly directed at the house- 
wife. The use of the grocer’s boy 
character gets away, however, from 
the cherub-cheeked, chubby infants 
that are used so often and also 
creates the two-fold association 


with the grocer and with the child. 
To the mothers he talks as the 
grocer’s representative and to the 
child as another child. An ex- 
ample of what this grocer’s boy 
has to say about the grocer is the 
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One of the Newspaper Advertisements 
Featuring the Grocers Who Handle Oboy 


Bread 


bread he sells to know it’s right. Oboy 
is baked right—packaged right—flav- 
ored right. 


Following this “playing up” of 
the grocer, the rest of the copy 
tells about Oboy bread: 


Its baked-in flavor is different—ap- 
petite provoking—as tempting in the 
last slice as in the first. Children thrive 
on it—and one thick ~~ invites an- 
other. Buy an Oboy f today and 
serve it for dinner. 


Some typical headlines which 
show how the grocer is being 
featured are, “These grocers don’t 
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skimp!” and “Pin your faith to 
the Oboy grocer,” followed by 
copy explaining that a grocer who 
is careful about selling a good 
brand of such a staple as bread is 
likely to be just as careful about 
his other products. 

Naturally, copy of this type, the 
company feels, is going to build up 
a spirit of friendliness between the 
grocer and the bakers of Oboy 
bread, especially when an added 
feature of the campaign helps to 
stimulate the sales of other products 
in his store. This feature is the 
presentation of a recipe using 
bread as one of its ingredients 
with each advertisement. These 
recipes include stuffings for meats, 
fish and poultry, various fill- 
ings for sandwiches, etc., which 
call not only for the use of bread 
but for many ingredients which 
the grocer carries on his shelves. 
These recipes are to be collected 
in a booklet and will be distributed 
free upon request. 

The campaign started recently in 
New Jersey and has been extended 
to other towns along the Atlantic 
seaboard as far south as Florida. 

The advertisements which will 
run in those towns which have fac- 
tories in the Columbia chain will 
appear Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays for forty weeks. Two 
sizes of advertisements are being 
used, a larger size of ten inches by 
three inches and a smaller size of 
four inches by four inches. To 
start with, two out of three of the 
advertisements appearing every 
week will be large size until after 
about three months, when the 
smaller advertisements will be used 
exclusively. 

In mentioning these smaller ad- 
vertisements, it may be of interest 
to point out the difficulty which 
was encountered in laying out the 
four inch by four inch series. The 
inclusion of the “boy” illustration, 
the Columbia sun-sign trade-mark, 
the recipe, the copy and the Oboy 
bread base line made a judiciots 
arrangement of these various parts 
necessary. 

The idea of playing up the grocer 
in this campaign has been further 
aided by the use of tie-up window 
displays and posters. 
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Use of C. O. D. Postage 


Privilege Is Stimulated 
Tue Nationat Casn Recister Company 
Dayton, Onto, Apr. 22, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your summary [April 18 issue] of 
the experiences of different concerns who 
have used the D. mailing priv. 
ilege, is of more than ordinary interes 
to us. 

Several months ago we made the state. 
ment that the C. O. D. postage privileg 
was a step in the right direction. We 
believe now, that more progress has been 
made along that line because of the sim. 
plified rules and regulations governing 
the use of the privilege and becaus 
more persons, who receive direct mail, 
have a clearer understanding of the idea 

The C D. postage privilege, in 
sofar as it concerned the person who 
mailed the return card or return en 
velope, was in direct opposition to his 
established habits and reversed his for. 
mer practices in regard to mailing cards 
and letters. He had learned that what 
ever he mailed went forward with the 
least delay or annoyance after he had 
complied with the Post Office’s require 
ments and affixed sufficient postage be. 
fore mailing. 

We continue to use Government postal 
cards and they set the style, too, for our 

“pay when you mail’ post cards. N 
date appears on our cards stating that 
they must be mailed before a certain 
date. They follow the typographical 
make-up of the Government postal card 
rather than that of the business reply 
card. 

If we should decide to make a test 
of the C. O. D. mailing privilege, we 
will be very glad to let you have a re 
port concerning it. 

A. B. Gary, 


Advertising Manager 






















Calif., Peninsula to 
Advertise 


A community advertising campaign, 
to attract tourists, will be commenced 
this month by the Monterey, Calif, 
Peninsula communities of onterey, 
Del Monte, Pacific Grove, Pebble Beach 
Carmel and Carmel Highlands. Cali- 
fornia newspapers will be used. The 
campaign will be directed by the Drury 
Company, San Francisco advertising 
agency. 


Monterey, 





New Account for Van Allen 
Agency 


The Illinois Canning Company, Hoopes 
ton, Ill., packer of Joan of Arc kidney 
beans, has placed its advertising account 
with the Van Allen Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Newspaper test 
campaigns are being run. 


A. R. MacDonald to Leave 
“The Magazine of Business” 


Arthur R. MacDonald has resigned as 
associate editor of The Magazine 0! 
Business, New York, effective June |. 
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The resources and 
energies of the Packer 
organization are 
devoted entirely to 
operating outdoor 
advertising plants 
and to helping ad- 
vertisers and their 
selling and advertis- 
ing representatives 
secure the best re- 
sults from the Out- 
door Medium. 
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Making the Small Dealer a Part of 
Public Utility Campaigns 
How Westinghouse Gets Independent Dealers to Take Advantage of the 
Special Appliance Sales Conducted by the Local Electric 
Light Company 


By E. J. Hegarty 


Northeastern Adv. Manager, 


“HOW do the independent deal- 
ers feel about the sales 
campaigns of the public utilities?” 
That is a question which Westing- 
house representatives hear many 
times in a year. The questioner 
may have received a circular from 
his electric light company making 
some sort of special offer on a 
Westinghouse iron or toaster. He 
knows that dealers in his neigh- 
borhood are selling the same 
Westinghouse product. How do 
they feel about the lighting com- 
pany’s special? And so he asks 
the question. 

The answer is interesting. It 
shows how we have taken the 
dealer and made him a part of the 
electric light company sales cam- 
paign. This is one of the strong 
points in the Westinghouse dealer 
franchise. In setting up this fran- 
chise, we say to the dealer, “If the 
electric light company in your ter- 
ritory sells a Westinghouse device 
as a special during a_ certain 
period, we will make a set-up 
whereby you can offer the same 
device at the same special.” 

On the face of things it would 
appear simple to make this set-up. 
All that is needed is a price ar- 
rangement so that the dealer can 
make the same offer as the electric 
light company. The campaign, 
however, may be such that the 
dealer would be asked to take a 
smaller profit, say 1 or 2 per cent, 
than he would make on his ordi- 
nary sales. This requires some 
selling. The dealer must. see why 
it will pay him to take this reduced 
profit. He must see that he can 
make more sales by doing it. 

When an electric light company 
puts on a special campaign on an 
appliance, it does a lot of adver- 
tising. It uses the newspapers. 


Westinghouse Elec. 
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Elaborate window and store dis- 
plays are set up. Its salespeople 
talk the appliance to everybody. 
Since the company is in touch with 
practically every possible customer, 
its direct-mail campaigns go to an 
almost -perfect list. If every user 
of electricity is a prospect for the 
device that is being featured, the 
literature is mailed to. everybody 
who gets a bill. So far as pos- 
sible the whole community is told 
— the appliance and about the 
sale. 

This means that the prospects of 
the dealer get the story from the 
advertising of the electric light 
company. They get it through the 
mails, through the newspaper ad- 
vertising and through the window 
and store displays. These cam- 
paigns keep the use of electricity 
and of electrical appliances before 
every prospective user in the com- 
munity. They benefit the electric 
light company and they make the 
market for the dealer. 


Dealer Must Be Shown 


But the dealer may not see this 
If he is to tie in with the light 
company’s campaign, he must be 
shown that this is true. Too many 
dealers look upon the lighting com- 
pany as a competitor. They have 
never been shown how the adver- 
tising Which that company does is 
making a market for them. That 
has to be done. 

This is a part of the selling job 
of the Westinghouse jobber sales- 
men. These men carry portfolios 
which show the advertising that 
Westinghouse will do to help the 
dealer make sales. Then they talk 
about the advertising the electric 
light company will do. They show 
how that, too, is to help the dealer 
make sales. The dealer then sees 
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a bigger campaign. All he needs 
to do is to make the same offer at 
the same time and to let people 
know he is making it. 

The jobber salesman’s story goes 
something like this: “Next month, 
the electric light company is plan- 
ning a big campaign on this West- 
inghouse toaster. It is mailing a 
circular to every one of its cus- 
tomers. It is using lots of news- 
paper advertising. Now if you 
make the same offer you will get 
lots of sales on the strength of 
that advertising. Here is my 
offer.” Then he explains the set- 
up arranged to help the dealer tie 
in with the campaign. 

Many dealers take advantage of 
this tie-in. They buy the appliances. 
They feature them in the same 
way the electric company does and 
prove to themselves that they can 
get more sales in this way. 

The electric light company is 
glad to have the dealers do this, 
for its activity has a dual purpose. 
First, it is educational in that it 
tells the public that there is such 
an electric appliance and, second, 
it is promotional in that it asks the 
public to buy the appliance at the 
sale price during that month. 
Then, too, the electric company is 
the leader of the industry in its 
community. It is interested in the 
kind of appliances the dealer sells, 
as well as in the amount he sells. 
In most cases it has a laboratory 
in which it tests the appliance be- 
fore offering it to the public. If 
the dealers are selling the kind of 
appliances it has tested and ap- 
proved the public is certain to get 
the kind of merchandise that will 
make them boosters for electric 
service. 

With this Westinghouse plan, the 
whole electrical industry in the 
territory is tied together in one 
selling effort. Because everybody 
is working together, everybody 
gains. 

The big gain to the dealer is in 
the stimulating effect that the 
campaign has on his business. Most 
of these campaigns are seasonable. 
They come at the time when the 
prospects for sales are best. In 
January it is warming pads, in 
February waffle irons, in March 
toasters and so on through the 
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year. The campaigns give the 
dealer an appliance to push in each 
month. His displays, his direct- 
mail and newspaper advertising 
and his individual sales effort can 
be concentrated on one appliance. 

Many times such a policy of 
dealer and electric light company 
co-operation will cost the manu- 
facturer business. He will have 
to pass up orders because he can’t 
tie his dealers in to the campaign 
proposed by the electric light com- 
pany. The proposed sale price 
may be too low. That has hap- 
pened several times. But that, too, 
is a selling job. 

This dealer tie-in is valuable to 
the electric light company. We 
can say to the company: “When 
you campaign this Westinghouse 
appliance, we will get ten, twenty 
or 100 dealers to tie in with your 
campaign. They will. make the 
same offer. They will display the 
appliance, advertise it, sell it.” 
And what is more effective, the 
dealers can be named. 

This makes for better feeling all 
around. The Westinghouse dealer 
gets what he wants. The lighting 
company gets what it wants. And 
more electrical merchandise is sold. 





New Accounts for Whipple & 


Black 

Tishken Products, Detroit, makers of 
Bull Dog door props and other products, 
and the Streamline Pump Company, 
electric spray paint equipment, have 
appointed Whipple & Black, Detroit, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. Tishken Products will 
use magazines and the Streamline Pump 
Company will use trade papers and di- 
rect mail. 


J. L. Clarke Heads “American 


Thresherman” 

James L. Clarke has been elected 
president of the Clarke Publishing Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis., publisher of the 

mericon Thresherman. He has been 
active in the company for the _ last 
eleven years. In —— president, 
he succeeds his father, the late Bascom 
B. Clarke. 


C. K. Roe Joins MacKinnon- 
Experimenter Magazines 


Charles K. Roe, formerly manager of 
subscription sales of the Doubleday, 
Doran magazines, has been appointed 
director of circulation of the MacKin- 
eae group of magazines, 
New York. 
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*351,389 


a gain of 


55,744 


or 18.8% over the previous six months period 


Based on report to Government for six monte enting March 31, 1929, 
and September 30, 1 


A greater gain in circulation than 
the combined gains of all other 


New York evening newspapers. 
And in advertising—the Graphic shows a 
percentage of advertising gain not only 
greater than any other New York news- 
paper—but greater than all other New York 
evening newspapers combined for this period, 
as against the same period last year. 
New York 


Evening Graphic 


350 Hudson Street Phone Canal 1000 
New York’s. only Evening Tabloid 


*This circulation is equivalent to the total increase in New York's family population 
in the last ten years. Without this circulation any evening — appropriation 
is still limited to the 1919 mar! vestigate 



























HAT has been my most in- 
teresting account? That’s 
Of all the intriguing jobs 


easy. 
I’ve had, I’d say the Stainless Rug 
Corporation of America offered 


the sportiest experience to its 
agency account executive. Did 
they spend much money? Theo- 
retically, yes. Practically, they 
were always about to. 

You know this privilege of serv- 
ing a client is a great thing as 
the client sees it. First, like a lot 
of boobs, we sold them the idea 
of “abundant time to prepare to 
advertise.” Its lasted two years 
and seven months. “Yes, let us 
prepare amply but at the same 
time start advertising and keep it 
up.” That was their attitude. I 
ask you, doesn’t that sound good? 

First year’s appropriation $400,- 
000 ! start, eh? Then the 
inevitable research and market 
study, our expense, of course. We 
could easily afford it. 

Color campaign in women’s mag- 
azines—copy, art all prepared, 
proofs made, magnificent port- 
folios and folders—“Projected Ad- 
vertising Campaign of Stainless 
Rug Corporation of America, 
World’s Leaders in High Grade 
Floor Coverings.” Salesmen show- 
ing this campaign to department 
store buyers. Printed folders in 
full color sent to thousands of 
dealers, expensive style bazaar ar- 
ranged by us and run by us—our 
bill questioned and compromised 
by us at 50 per cent. 

Meanwhile $10,000 a year woman 
hired by us as our rug stylist; $6,- 
000 worth of new rugs put in our 
offices, mostly where they were not 
needed. 

All right though, percentage on 

,000, would take care of it. 
Three months insertion of adver- 
tising—then protest on art bills. 
“Supposed you provided art free 
just as you do copy. We can’t af- 
ford such costly art. Why didn’t 
you shop around? Let us buy our 


own art hereafter—guarantee to 
get it at less than a third what 
you pay for it. 
fifty dollars 


Three hundred and 
for this painting! 


What Groucho Says 


An Advertising Agency Executive Tells of One Source of Grief 
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Ridiculous! Can get one just as 
good and just as big for $70. Fel- 
low brought one in the other day, 
wanted a hundred, would take 
seventy or less; a good woman 
artist will do it for less than that.” 
Oh, what’s the use? 

Compromise on 50 per cent again. 
They felt they were very liberal. 

Great success -of distribution 
drive through portfolios and fold- 
ers. Sales to dealers larger be- 
yond hopes. “We’re sold out, must 
cancel last nine months advertising. 
Why spend the money, any way, 
when ,we’re oversold?” 

“But, you’re pledged to a twelve 
months’ campaign by these folders. 
Dangerous to promise a consumer 
campaign and not deliver it.” 

“We didn’t promise, we an- 
nounced a projected campaign. We 
acted in good faith; we did pro- 
ject it.” 

Trade murmurs later, beautiful 
explanatory folders sent to the trade 
—“Great campaign soon.” Same 
sort of thing with infinite varia- 
tions second year. 

Falling off of dealer purchases. 
Big job-lot sales which just saved 
their bacons. 

In two years and seven months 
our house bought barrels of red 
ink to use on this account. Then 
the boss permitted me to kick ’em 
out. The very next week Stain- 
less Rug was refinanced by a great 
banking house which stipulated that 
$1,000,000 a year for three years 
must be spent in advertising. It 
will be. The week after that the 
Bank’s and Boston Agency landed 
the account and put in its own 
advertising manager. 

Say, ain’t this agency thing a 
peach of a business? 

Groucho. 





Miller Cross Advanced by 
Crowell 


Miller Cross, who has been manager 
of the Detroit office of the Crowell Pub 
lishing Company has been advanced to 
the position of assistant advertising di- 
rector with headquarters at the New 
York office. 

He is succeeded as manager at Detroit 
by William Hutton, Jr. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





THE LARGER TRADING CENTERS 



















The same factors that create better and larger 
trading centers, create Boy Scout Troops— 
population, and buying power. The Boy Scout 
Troop is fundamentally a neighborhood group, 
but a group of boys from better homes, whose 
families appreciate development. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


56% of the copies of Boys’ Life go each month into 
cities and towns of 10,006 population and over—the 
larger trading centers of the United States. It is Or- 
ganized Quality circulation at $1.75 per line, $1,190.00 
per page—a profitable market of wide influence. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Boys’ Life, with 200,000 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, but is subscribed to, separately from dues, 
at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys$¢LiFE 


2 Park Avenue — New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Both are 


NE man leads the sales force 
—another foots it. The dif- 
ference in their sales may be 

five to one—or more. 


And so it is in printed salesman- 
ship. One copy appeal may sell five 
times as much merchandise as an- 
other—or more. 


It happens all the time. Unfortu- 
nately many advertisers, because of 
their methods of selling, are unable 
to gauge this difference accurately. 
But there is one type of advertiser 
who knows. He keys his copy and 
sells direct to the public. The orders 
come in and he counts them. He is 
not surprised that one advertisement 
will actually make five times as 
many sales as another. He has seen 
it occur too often. 


In fact, as with personal salesmen, 
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Salesme 


the difference is sometimes eve 
greater. 


Business men with great adverti 
ing appropriations are beginning « 


realize the tremendous importand 


of copy. 


“Are we spending our money of 
the right copy message?” they a 
asking themselves. “‘Have we 
real selling idea in our copy? 
“Could we say other things—or te 
our present story in a different wa 
and sell more goods?"’ 


For who has not seen the grea 
sales increases that certain business¢ 
have enjoyed in recent years sole! 
through a change in copy? 


One example is a toilet goods item 
Two years ago, when the accoun 
came to us, it was believed the tota 
possible volume had been reached 


May 


... but one outsell} 


increase 
in meth 
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the other 5 to] 


he sales had shown no gain for the 
hree years preceding. Today the 
sales are four times as great and the 
dvertising appropriation has been 
increased only ro. The only change 
in method was the copy. 

















And there are other examples. 
Small businesses suddenly blossom- 
ing out, their products becoming 
leaders in their fields—big businesses 
doubling their sales in a single year, 
largely due to a change in copy. 


This is natural. For just as certain 
forms of copy will pull several times 
as many orders as other copy by 
mail—so will it send several times as 
many new users to the dealer. 


35 million dollars to test copy 


This agency has placed over 35 mil- 
lion dollars on keyed copy—cop 

from which every sale was enced. 
In a school of copy which has no 
equal, it has learned the kind of 
appeals to which people will—and 
will not—tespond. 

From literally thousands of keyed 
tests, it has learned that there are 
certain copy appeals which are inef- 
fective. Yet as we go through the 
> gttalipages of leading publications we see 
— millions of dollars being spent on the 

solely 
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very appeals and methods of pre- 
sentation which we know from 
actual experience are weak. 


Copy today must be more than 
just good copy. It must first of all 
contain a sensational selling idea— 
an idea that grips people—that fires 
their imaginations and makes them 
act. 


We have seen a change of headline 
alone double the sales from an indi- 
vidual advertisement. That is one 
reason why we spend more time on 
copy than on any other phase of our 
work. 


White space costs the same no 
matter what is put into it. It costs 
just as much to run a weak ad as it 
does a winner. So if you are inter- 
ested in securing the kind of copy 
that is comparable to the star per- 
sonal salesman, at least investigate 
some of the things this agency is 
doing. 


A book that tells the story 


Drop us a line and by return post we 
will gladly send you a copy of a little 
book ‘The Great Variable in Adver- 
tising’’ which tells more about copy 
that really sells merchandise. No 
obligation involved. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 


New York, 132 West 31st Street; Chicago, 225 North Michigan Ave.; 
St. Louis, Arcade Bldg. 
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HE stamp on your mailing piece is a ticket sold fame 
to transport your message. It costs money—espe- ak 
cially when it is multiplied by thousands of units. of « 
This stamp money contributes nothing to advertising bes 
have 
returns. mon 
Anything that cuts your stamp bill will mean more oa 
dollars for printed pieces. Warren’s Thintext does that ried 
—gives you the maximum in square inches of paper partt 
background with minimum weight and bulk. pcos 
Thintext is light. It has unusual strength—yet it is es 
only % as heavy as ordinary coated stock. Halftones on 1 
and text gain new effectiveness and beauty on its smooth, eer 
velvety surface. Weight is banished, saving mailing one | 
costs . . . yet clean-cut, sharp reading qualities are = E 
preserved. a 
Thintext does not involve the difficulties sometimes a 
encountered in printing and binding thin papers. Thin- now 
text takes color excellently, binds well, folds smoothly, — 
lies flat, and is sufficiently opaque so that printing on drog 
the front will not make printing on the back hard to read. , T 
thou 
The whole story is in our booklet, “The Warren wor 
sale: 
Standard.” It shows you many samples of the fine prof 
results others have achieved with Thintext. It is an . | 
instruction book for your printer as well. Show it to re 
him. It’s free. Please send for it: S. D. Warren Com- org: 
pany, tor Milk St., Boston, Mass. — 
only 
9 leas 
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Don’t Let Big Profits Lull You 
to Sleep 


Is Your Business So Organized That a Period of Slow Orders 
Wouldn’t Be Fatal? 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


Vyas will Bill go when 
he emerges from his sev- 
enth heaven?” 

Four men, connected with the 
selling end of four different com- 
panies, were having lunch together 
when this same Bill strolled in 
with the president of his company 
and an advertising agency man 
famous for his ability to select 
properly balanced meals. 

Bill is the general sales manager 
of one of the companies which 
fer the last three or four years, 
have been making a great deal of 
money. Bill is expanding. He is 
organizing a splendid research de- 
partment in charge of a high sala- 
ried individual. His advertising de- 
partment is becoming an _institu- 
tion. Just as a man and his family 
develop a more expensive way of 
living as earnings go steadily up- 
ward and seem to be permanently 
on the up grade, so Bill and his 
company have been expanding. 

“I wonder what would happen,” 
one of the four asked, “if the sales 
of Bill’s company should drop, say, 
30 per cent and stay for a few 
years on that lower level.” 

“Well,” was another comment, 
“Bill is in his seventh heaven right 
now. Where does a man go after 
that? I’ve never heard of an eighth 
heaven, though I’ve known men to 
drop out of a seventh heaven.” 

That is something seldom 
thought of by the sales manager 
whose business is booming, whose 
sales are pouring in and whose 
profits are satisfactory. 

But it would be interesting to 
know how many sales managers 
have their end of the business so 
organized that if the business 


should suddenly find itself upon a 
lower volume level, they could, with 
only minor adjustments, make at 
least a reasonable margin of profit 
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for the company. When a company 
is booming along, making 20 or 30 
per cent on its capital, a paltry 10 
or 12 per cent seems just small 
change. Nevertheless, many a man 
has been on the payroll of a busi- 
ness or connected financially with a 
business which, for one reason or 
another, suddenly found itself at 
a point where an even break would 
have been considered fortunate, 
while simple interest on the money 
would have been a gift from 
heaven. 

For instance, I know a group of 
men who were making a line of 
metal stampings. Originally they 
produced and sold several products 
under their own brand name. In 
order to get lower costs they had 
to invest rather heavily in new 
equipment. This gave them lower 
costs on their lines, provided they 
could have a volume of business 
large enough to keep this new 
equipment busy all the time. 

The sales manager solved the 
problem very neatly by hustling 
out and making a contract with an 
automobile manufacturer. The con- 
tract was advantageous to both. 
The maker of stampings was look- 
ing primarily for volume so that 
he could cut costs on his branded 
line. That was where his profits 
would come from. He explained 
this situation in detail to the buyer 
for the automobile concern and the 
thing looked reasonable and fea- 
sible for all concerned. In return 
for supplying the necessary volume, 
the automobile manufacturer was 
in a position to buy at an interest- 
ing figure. 

These relations continued for 
some years. The sales manager 
and the rest of his group developed 
the sale of their branded line. 
They expanded in various direc- 
tions. Before long, their admin- 
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istrative, general sales, advertising 
and all other departments were or- 
ganized on the basis of a certain 
volume of production, by now con- 
sidered normal. 

There is a certain soothing effect 
engendered by steadily growing 
earnings which tends to lull cer- 
tain senses to sleep. Unless some 
antidote is applied which will keep 
the individual awake, it is not long 
before he permits his defenses to 
become weakened. 

It is so in this case. In a per- 
functory way the sales manager 
from time to time ascertained that 
the automobile manufacturer had 
no thought of changing his source 
of supply. The sales manager con- 
gratulated himself on the fact that 
the automobile buyer was quite a 
stockholder in his company. Every- 
thing seemed as safe as business 
could be. 


‘ 
Then that particular make of 


car was absorbed by another and 
larger company. One of the rea- 
sons which influenced the larger 
of the two companies was that the 
smaller company was doing much 
of its buying on the outside and 
there was thus a ready-made mar- 
ket for much of its own production. 

Within a few weeks, the little 
stamping concern found itself with 
its business in dollars cut fully 
one-third. At the same time its 
unit costs on its own products went 
up rapidly. It had been making 
around 15 per cent net on its turn- 
over. That 15 per cent slipped 
away so quickly it was startling. 

The company had developed a 
group of high salaries. It had a 
large pay roll of indirect and non- 
producing executives. The princi- 
pal heads of the business were no 
longer in an aggressive, fighting, 
growing mood. They had lived 
within the easy money circle so 
long that it was hard to get down 
to hard fighting. 

So nothing was done for a good 
many months, and finally, on the 
advice of bankers, the company 
was soldi and merged into another. 

“We're if a period of prosperity 
which is very deceiving to sales 
managers,” the president of a man- 


ufacturing company told me last 
“On the one hand, the sales 


week. 
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force is constantly in contact these 
days with a larger and larger group 
of professional buyers. No mat- 
ter how good business is, these buy- 
ers work for better prices. That’s 
their job. So the sales department 
is always against strong sales re- 
sistance. 

“Some years ago when I was on 
the road that was not the case. 
At that time 90 per cent of our 
orders were sold to men who did 
the buying as part of the day’s 
work. They were the heads of 
the business and they were influ- 
enced very materially by the way 
their own sales and profits were 
going. When business in general 
was good, I could dash across the 
country, visit with friendly cus- 
tomers, write large orders and be 
sure of liberal profits. The buyer 
was in a liberal mood. There 
would be less fighting for the extra 
discount. 

“Today, though, the sales depart- 
ment is constantly working to over- 
come buyers’ resistance. When at 
the same time the sales manager 
can see fine statements at the end 
of each month, he naturally feels 
that his campaign is making splen- 
did headway and that his depart- 
ment is largely responsible for these 
profits. 

“Of course, to a certain extent 
this is so, but what would happen 
if, for one reason or another, even 
his hardest working men could not 
procure the present volume of busi- 
ness? Conditions may arise which 
make it as hard for a_ good 
salesman to get a $75 order as 
it is to get a $100 order today. 
What is apt to happen if such a 
condition should arise? Are the 
plans laid to combat such a situa- 
tion? Is the business organized to 
show profits under such conditions? 
Of course, it is not reasonable to 
say that a business can be organ- 
ized to show profits under any 
and all conditions, no matter what 
happens. On the other hand, it is 
reasonable to say that too many 
business houses are becoming more 
and more dependent upon fair 
weather conditions.” 

Here at Billings & Spencer we 
are working on what seems to be 
an interesting experiment. We 
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have arrived at what we feel is 
business houses are becoming more 
weather” volume. It is corisider- 
ably lower than our present vol- 
ume. 

At the end of each month we 
take our fixed and what might be 
termed immovable and frozen ex- 
penses—those which might be 
looked upon as minimums—and 
then we take them into considera- 
tion alongside this estimated mini- 
mum business. We are working 
on the plan of keeping our expendi- 
tures in such ratio to such esti- 
mated minimum volume that if 
conditions should arise beyond our 
immediate control, then our “cost 
of living” in a business way would 
be commensurate with such gross 
income. 

Of course, one frequently hears 
it said that it is wrong for a busi- 
ness to develop a pessimistic tem- 
perament. Business should look up, 
not down—out and not in—that a 
business is as good as its men think 
it can be. 

Now, as a matter of fact, that 
sort of talk is just foolish. It might 
be as well to say that a man will 
never get old unless he thinks he 
is getting old and that planning 
and thinking about a rainy day or 
curtailed income is negative think- 
ing. On the other hand, it might, 
too, be just as well to look at 
the ocean and say that it certainly 
looks smooth today, so we'll start 
out in a canoe. 

My old friend, Frank Lewis, 
down in San Antonio has a pet 
maxim: “The hardest thing to do 
is to maintain a cinch.” 

There is many a business today 
which is in many respects a “cinch.” 
It rides along serenely because of 
a condition in which it finds itself. 
There is such an example in north- 
ern New Jersey. A few years ago 
a man realized that his farm 
touched one of the great high- 
ways with thousands of automo- 
biles passing every day. 

It did not take much “conceiv- 
ing” to “conceive” the idea of a 
hot dog stand. The location was 
perfect. Business came his way. 


At the end of the first summer 
he was ahead a lot of money. The 
end of the second summer was his 
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proof that he had something bet- 
ter than a gold mine. 

_When fall came he closed 
his stand, bought himself a new 
car and with his wife left for the 
South. His theory was this: I’ 
not go wild. Every winter I'l] 
just spend what I made during the 
summer. Then in the spring we go 
back and hand out more hot dogs. 
Nothing could be sounder or safer. 
This business policy proved satis- 
factory to all concerned for four 
summers and four winters. 

But one spring this individual 
and his wife returned to learn that 
during the winter a cut-off had 
been surveyed and in a few weeks 
the main highway was to be moved 
a quarter of a mile. His hot dog 
location is now worth nothing at 
all. During all these years he 
saved nothing. Getting a new lo- 
cation over on the main highway 
seems out of the question. He has 
no money with which to get one 

Books can be written on the de- 
pendence of one industry upon an- 
other. It goes without saying that 
practically every business is influ- 
enced more or less by the success 
or lack of success in some other 
industry, even an unrelated indus- 
try. For instance, the hard work- 
ing Greek who starts a little res- 
taurant alongside a busy factory 
depends upon the 500 or 1,000 men 
who work there. He must give 
good food and good service to 
make headway. He can do all 
those things and actually make a 
real success of his business. But 
if for some reason that factory cuts 
its pavroll in half, where’s the 
Greek? 

“Well,” a friend of mine argued, 
“Sf you want to figure that way 
you can ask yourself if you could 
survive if the world came to an 
end, or if Manhattan Island floated 
out to sea, or if any other fantastic 
thing should happen. Under such 
conditions, no business would be 
apt to survive, provided it were 
located on Manhattan Island or on 
the earth.” 

But such an argument is falla- 
cious. It is one thing for the world 
to come to an end, but something 
entirely different for one industry 
to slump 25 or 30 per cent. The 
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Yes Women Read 


In MARCH, women 
readers of The Country Gentle- 
man bought 45,510 patterns 
through our pattern department. 


This adds to 61,417 sales in ( 
January and February, making a i 
total of 106,927 patterns sold in 
the first three months of 1929. 


Not all orders were for patterns 
featured in current issues, for it 
has been found that orders are 
spread over many months. For 
instance, a pattern shown in the 
December, 1928, issue had pro- 
duced 4551 orders up to January 
1, but they were still coming in as 
late as February 15. 

Again, in January, 14,050 orders 
were received for January patterns; 
but as the total sales for the month 
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were 24,197, nearly 42% of the 
orders were for patterns shown 
previous to January. 

Women not only read The 
Country Gentleman, but they keep 
it for reference. 


Styles of patterns sold through 





wide range of taste of women 
readers. In January, a morning 
dress for a home-maker was first 
in sales; a smart tailored frock, 
reproduction of a new French 
creation, was second; and an after- 
noon dress of the flapper type 
was fifth, producing 1257 orders. 


The Country Gentleman 
interests all members 
of the farm family 









ADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 






*Net paid December 15, 1928 








CMOUTHERN ORURALIST 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


announces the purchase of 


MODERN FARMING 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Circulation of these two 
publications will be consolidated 


APRIL 15, 1929 


Circulation 
SOUTHERN RURALIST .... 503,638 * 
MODERN FARMING ‘) 2 eer) wae 


The Southern Ruralist Company 
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world hasn’t come to an end or 
showed any signs of coming to an 
end, and if it did, we wouldn’t 
need our businesses anyway. But 
over and over again business as a 
whole has taken a slump of 25 per 
cent and it might do so again. 

Now, the question is this: If to- 
morrow morning we found that our 
gross sales had dropped 25 per 
cent, what influence would that 
have on our gross manufacturing 
profits and our final net profits 
for the month or for the year? 

While we look ahead and plan 
for growth and for wider markets 
and larger profits, why not take an 
occasional inventory and see how 
we are organized to go through a 
period of stress? 

A Western manufacturer who has 
never made millions but who has 
throughout all his business career 
maintained good earnings, told me 
when we were discussing this that 
every few months he takes out his 
figures showing what he spent for 
various departments of his busi- 
ness when his volume was some 
30 per cent below what it is now. 
Then he compares his present set 
up with those figures. 

“If I find that we have permitted 
something to creep in which I feel 
isn’t vital,” he said, “I get it out 
right away. If such non-essen- 
tials aren’t weeded out frequently, 
as fast as they are found, then in 
a surprisingly short period of time 
they become almost fixtures. Busi- 
ness luxuries of today become al- 
most necessities of tomorrow. If 
we let a half dozen such things 
creep in and stay in, before we 
know it they are part of the as- 
sumed necessary expense. 

“And so I go down the list, de- 
partment by department, and check 
it over every few months. It is 
interesting to note how one expen- 
diture leads to another.” 

This little article was finished 
with the foregoing paragraph and 
I gave it to a friend to read. He 
is the head of what is at the mo- 
ment a highly profitable, medium- 
sized business. When he had fin- 
ished it, he said to me: “Well, you 
didn’t put anything in there that 
I haven’t always known. But come 
to think of it, it’s three or four 
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years now since I’ve given my 
business a going over with a 
vacuum cleaner. 

“If we were to run into a period 
of depression right now, that’s the 
first thing I’d do. I'd go right 
over the list of monthly expendi- 
tures and slash right and left. The 
chances are I’d be a little scared 
and slash too hard. Tell you what 
I’m going to do—I’m going back 
to my office next week and I’m 
going to do just what I'd do if 
our biggest buyer canceled his or- 
ders and cut our business down 
20 per cent. I’m going to see what 
has crept in during the last two 
or three years of good profits. If 
nothing else, I'll save money we 
have no right to spend and I'll 
have the business trimmed for 
rough weather instead of having 
it all dolled up for sunshine days 
only.” 


Mac Manus Agency Adds to 
Staff 


Frank G. Kane, at one time director 
of copy of Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Chicago, is now with Mac Manus, Inc., 





Detroit advertising agency. Other addi- 
tions to the Mac Manus agency executive 
personnel are Malcolm W. Bingay, for 


more than ten years managing editor 
of the Detroit News, and Ernest Seffing. 


J. Grafton Joins Britt 


Advertising Company 
J. Grafton, formerly with the Miniad 
Company, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, has joined the staff of the Britt 
Advertising Company, San Antonio, 
Tex. He will head a newly-created 
merchandising research service. 


Made Chairman of National 


Advertisers Outdoor Committee 

Franklin Bell, of the H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, has been made 
chairman of the Outdoor Advertising 
committee of the Association of National 
Advertisers. 


Death of J. A. MacDonald 

John A. MacDonald, director of na- 
tional advertising of the Montreal Star, 
died recently in that city. He was at 
one time advertising manager of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free Press Prairie 
Farmer. 














Chester E. McCarty, assistant mer- 
chandising manager of the advertising 
department of the Portland, Oreg., 
Oregonian, has resigned. He is joining 
the law firm of Liljeqvist, Rauch 
Swanton, Portland. 
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Program of Consolidation Reviewed Step by Step 


By Colby M. Chester, Jr. 


President, Postum Company, Inc. 


HE era of distribution was 
born in travail. Tremendous 
war-time demands resulting in an 
unprecedented outpouring of man- 
ufactured goods was _ suddenly 
stopped in the fall of 1919 and 
deflation without precedent set in. 
Meantime, industry had geared it- 
self up to greater production, and 
wages had climbed to a new peak. 
The necessity of finding a market 
to support the greatly increased 
production faced every executive. 
The expedient of reducing wages, 
the popular remedy for any adver- 
sity under the purchasing era, was 
weighed and happily discarded and 
almost universal acceptance given 
to a new policy—namely, that the 
greatest insurance for maintained 
sales volume in all lines of indus- 
trial operation was the continua- 
tion of high wages. The problems 
of each industry became individual. 
Changes of style and instalment 
buying proved to be the panaceas 
for some, but they offered no solu- 
tion for the problems we of the 
food industry had to face, and com- 
binations or mergers were studied 
as never before as possibly pre- 
senting the best way out of the 
difficulty. 

Now there was nothing new in 
the idea of combination. The era 
of purchasing and production was 
replete with combinations of vari- 
ous kinds; nor was there anything 
in the combination of the old order 
which could meet the particular 
problem we of the food industry, 
and particularly of the Postum 
Company, had to face. 

Forty-eight thousand manufac- 
turers were seeking the consumer 
market through the _ established 
channels of trade. Jobbers, chains 
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and independent retailers were be- 
sieged with sales representatives, 
each asking an advantage for his 
particular product. Trade _prac- 
tices were a series of experiments 
subject to constant change and 
modifications, and the isolated 
manufacturer found himself in the 
fog of uncertainty. 

Further, a unique development 
had taken place in the distributing 
field, evidenced by the enormous 
growth of the chain stores. Manu- 
facturers must take cognizance of 
these things and modernize their 
own distributing machinery. 

With these conditions facing it, 
the Postum Company took account 
of stock. For some time past, we 
had successfully merchandised sev- 
eral nationally advertised products 
through one sales organization, and 
the experience created the convic- 
tion that an ‘efficient organization, 
national in scope, could maintain 
jobber, chain and retail contacts 
and widen its line by the addition 
of several new products, and at the 
same time do justice to each one. 
This idea was put into execution 
early in 1926 with the merger of 
the Postum and Jell-O companies. 
Other mergers followed rapidly 
and at the end of 1926 four com- 
panies were operating under one 
executive management and mer- 
chandising their products through 
one sales organization. 


Five Sales Organizations 

As experience was obtained, the 
plan broadened and duplicate or- 
ganizations were created to handle 
other groups of products, until 
there are now five separate sales 
organizations, each one doing the 
work formerly performed by sev- 
eral, handling some eighty products 
under the name of the Postum 
Company. Mr. Mazur in his inter- 
esting work on prosperity has de- 
scribed this plan as the “circular 
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-WATERBURY- 


CONNECTICUT 
A Growing Market 


Waterbury, Connecticut is the 
brass center of the world. Dur- 


POPULATION ing the past 10 years, this thriv- 


ing, industrial center has been 


growing rapidly. The story of 
Waterbury’s growth is well evi- 
dent in the following table of 
9 GAINS, represented in 1928 


figures as compared to those of 


1918. 
Population GAIN.................. 27% 
Bank Clearings GAIN.............. 27% 
Telephones GAIN................. 106% 
Postal Receipts GAIN.............. 59% 
Savings Accounts GAIN............ 48% 
Electrical Customers GAIN......... 86% 
Gas Customers GAIN............... 45% 
Savings Deposits CAIN............. 67% 


More than 4 out of every 5 English reading families in Waterbury 
who read a Waterbury newspaper, read the Republican or 
American. Hence, you can thoroughly cover this fertile market 
at one cost, through the 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
Waterbury ‘American. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
































merger”—a merger of products 
sold through the same channels. 

A uniform policy has _ been 
adopted for all and executive di- 
rection still emanates from the 
same source. There were certain 
underlying principles that governed 
this expansion program. Each 
product coming up for considera- 
tion must present certain qualifica- 
tions; it must be non-competing 
with its affiliated products; it must 
have established consumer accep- 
tance; it must be a leader or near 
leader in its own particular line; 
must have a consistent record of 
earnings and have been sufficiently 
long in business to have an assured 
stability. 

The advantages of the plan soon 
became obvious. We had com- 
bined the brains and experience of 
several companies as well as the 
products which they manufactured 
and while material reductions in 
sales and executive expense quickly 
followed, these were perhaps not 
the greatest benefits which the cir- 
cular merger created. 

Uniform policy in meeting the 
outlets of distribution on the part 
of so many companies was a most 
important contribution. Our united 
experience and greater resources 
enabled us to develop our scientific 
research and to broaden our under- 
standing of some of the important 
principles of advertising. It was 
more than a merger of balance 
sheets and properties. It brought 
together the good-will of a number 
of institutions and enabled us to 
get a much fuller appreciation of 
the value of good-will. 

I believe that reputation or good- 
will is the greatest of all corporate 
assets. It embodies honest mer- 
chandising, just policies, reasonable 
price to consumer, truth in adver- 
tising, and fair play to public, stock- 
holder and employee. Unlike per- 
sonal reputation, it can be passed 
on to successors, and can survive 
corporate life itself. Good-will is 
and always will be intangible. As 
an asset on the balance sheet, it has 
not as yet been accorded proper 
recognition, but in the mind of the 
investor, good-will has come into 
its own, and earning power irre- 
spective of asset appraisal has come 
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to be the real measure of value. 
The greatest factor in building 
good-will is constructive, truthful 
advertising and in this our commu- 
nity of interest lies. I believe I 
am correct in stating that we are 
the largest user of newspaper space 
in the food industry, and I am glad 
of this opportunity to pay tribute 
to the newspapers of America for 
the great contribution they have 
made to the growth of our com- 
pany. Advertisers are sometimes 
prone to overlook the fact that the 
advertising mediums printing ad- 
vertising copy, say in effect to their 
readers: “While we have been 
unable to fully investigate the 
statements in this advertisement, we 
believe them to be the truth, other- 
wise we would not publish them.” 
To this extent you place your repu- 
tation behind the advertisement that 
appears in your columns, and while 
this influence is not capable of be- 
ing measured in dollars and cents, 
there can be no question but that it 
is an important one. National ad- 
vertisers, like men and women, are 
known by their associations. We 
are proud of our association with 
the Press of America. 

So we of the Postum Company 
have gone through a series of in- 
dustrial marriages which although 
bigamous are not subject to di- 
vorce. Our experience to date 
gives positive evidence that definite 
inroads have been made in the cost 
of distribution while sales of in- 
dividual products have increased. 
At the same time, wages have been 
maintained and in some cases prof- 
its to the distributor have been in- 
creased and lower prices to the 
consumer have been inaugurated. 
In accomplishing this, we have cre- 
ated no monopoly. 

Industry is passing through 
eventful days. The hated trusts of 
thirty-five years ago have become 
trustees of public confidence; mil- 
lions of stockholders hold industrial 
securities. Private ownership with 
private responsibility has given way 
to public ownership with public re- 
sponsibility. 





G. Walter Brown, acting manager of 
the Windsor, Ont., office of the Ronalds 
Advertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal, has 
been made manager. 
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The Mirror Exhibits 
The Truth 


The MIRROR employed Emerson B. Knight, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., a firm of recognized mer- 
chandising economists, to determine the facts in 
Altoona. A thorough, complete and unbiased in- 
vestigation was made to expose the truth. 


The MIRROR wants to lay the entire findings 
before you. Not simply to establish the worth of 
the MIRROR advertising in your mind, but pri- 
marily to help you. 


The certified analysis will clarify and simplify 
the use of newspaper advertising in Altoona. 


Here Are Some Representative Facts : 


88.64% Altoona families receive one or both of 
the local dailies. 


91.95% of all newspaper-reading families receive 


the MIRROR. 


75.23% of the MIRROR subscribers read the 
MIRROR alone. 


Arm Yourself With Facts 


Protect your appropriation against the waste 
resulting from ill-advised methods, and confused 
or prejudiced opinions: 


Concentrate Your Advertising in the Medium 
of Strongest Delivering Power! 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Business Direct Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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A MONTHLY OF MODERN BUSINESS PRACTICE 


Published by A. W. Shaw Division of 
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Housewives of Seattle and Washington swear by Prudence 
Penny. During the past year 76,219 of them consulted her on 
cooking problems and home economics. Ina single week there 
were 1250 telephone calls...1389 letters...850 visitors...4500 
mimeographed recipes distributed. Questions about everything 
from the best salad recipe to hook-rug and quilt making are 
asked daily. Prudence Penny’s Dream Kitchen demonstrations 
play to capacity audiences six days a week. Prudence Penny’s 
pages are undoubtedly the most interesting women’s features in 
Seattle. They appear exclusively in the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. Logically, then, the Post-Intelligencer with this intensely interested 


woman audience is the key factor in Seattle for food advertisers as well 
as for other lines where women hold the balance of buying power. 


Advertisers can tell their story to the women of Seattle 
and Washington through the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
at one low advertising cost. In the more than 100,000 
Daily and more than 164,000 Sunday circulation lies a 
purchasing power of women homemakers limited only 
by the ability of the advertiser to interest and sell. 


SEATILE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20,000,000 People 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service. Member 
of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W. W. CHEW J. D. GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 612 Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago 
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A Budgetary Control Plan for the 
Advertising Department 


How an English Advertiser Is Able to Keep Track of Several Advertising 
Appropriations by a Single System 


By Paul B. Redmayne, M. A. 


Of Messrs. Cadbury Bros. 


OW can we cut down waste in 
advertising expenditure? This 
is a problem which concerns all 
advertising managers. But before 
we can track down waste we thust 
be able to analyze our expenditure 
not always an easy thing to do. 
The advertising manager who 
has to control several appropria- 
tions for different articles under 
one organization has a_ special 
problem and must have a system 
which will show him not only how 
he is spending his money but also 
that he is not exceeding his alloca- 
tion for each article. 

For this purpose we use a very 
simple system which would be 
readily adaptable to any similar 
problem and which may prove of 
use to others. We tabulate verti- 
cally all the mediums for which we 
wish to keep a separate record of 
expenditure and give each a num- 


Ltd., Bournville, England 


ber. Horizontally we tabulate 
each of the lines we are adver- 
tising, giving a letter to each. It 
is also found advantageous to 
have one column headed “Gen- 
eral” for those items of gen- 
eral expenditure, eg., wages, 
which cannot be accurately allo- 
cated between the various prod- 
ucts. This, then, gives us a code 
reference. For example: The 
product which appears on the 
tabulation as “B” would have the 
code reference 11B for magazines 
(11 being the number given that 
medium) or 18B for catalogs (18 
being the number for catalogs) 
etc. How this works can be seen 
in the budget control sheet repro- 
duced below, and which I shall ex- 
plain later. 

It will be seen, of course, that 
this method of coding is absolutely 
elastic, it being possible to allow 
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Article A B Cc D E__Genl. _ Tote) for yeas 

Sudget for year. 10 10,000 20,000 39,000 
Press 13.300 20.960 

Budget for year. ll 10,000} 2,000 20,000 32,000 
gerines 6,500] 1,500 11,513 19,513 

Budget for year. 12 20,000 10,000 30,000 
Posters 15,060 6,763 21,823 
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Table 2. 


for any number of articles or any 
number of mediums. 

This coding system must be ap- 
plicable to every order that is 
placed by the advertising depart- 
ment and the appropriate code 
number must be put on each order 
as it goes through. A _ separate 
ledger sheet is then kept for each 
code number and every order as it 
is placed is entered upon the ap- 
propriate sheet. It is thus possible 
at any given moment to ascertain 
the amount spent to date on any 
section of the advertising. 

For convenience these amounts 
are totalled and entered up 
monthly on a budget control sheet 
which follows the plan of the code 
sheet except that it contains an 
extra column for total expenditure. 
A portion of one of these budget 
control sheets is reproduced with 
this article, Table 1. As a sheet 
arranged in this way is also used by 
the advertising manager when mak- 
ing up his budget for the year, the 
budget totals are always entered 
up on the sheet as it is prepared 
every month, together with the 
totals to date. It is thus possible 
to see at a glance at the end of 
every month just how the ex- 
penditure on any article or in any 
medium compares with the budget 
for the year. It will probably be 
found convenient to “ring” all the 
danger points, i.e, wherever the 
expenditure is exceeding the allot- 
ted budget. 

If it is preferred, the position 
every month can be shown in 
graphic form on charts, in which 
case the most convenient method 
will probably be to employ three 
charts : 


1. For expenditure on mediums. 

2. For expenditure on the various arti- 
cles. 

3. For total expenditure. 

For 1 and 2 “bar form” charts 
can be employed, having a bar 
drawn and blacked in represent- 
ing the total budgeted expenditure 
for the year for each medium and 
article and building up month by 
month another set of bars in an- 
other color which represents the 
expenditure to date. The total 
expenditure (3) may be shown 
graphically as in the above, Table 2. 

Such a system allows an ad- 
vertising manager to see at a 
glance each month the exact posi- 
tion of his expenditure and pro- 
vides him with a bird’s-eye view 
that enables him at once to lay his 
finger on the danger points. 





New Accounts for Addison 
Vars Agency 


The Larkin Company, Inc., and The 
Buffalo Electro Chemical ge oe | Inc., 
both of Buffalo, N. Y., have placed their 
advertising accounts with Addison Vars, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. The 
Prentils Corporation, Utica, N. Y., has 
also placed its advertising account with 
the Addison Vars agency. 


W. P. Braender with “Red 
Book Magazine” 

W. P. Braender, at one time with 
Sales ' Management and Advertisers 
Weekly, New York, has joined the 
New York advertising staff of The Red 
Book Magazine, Chicago. 








D. S. Cowling Joiris Lucien 
LeLong, Inc. 


Donald S. Cowling, formerly editor 
of Toilet Requisites, New York, has 
joined the New York office of Lucien 
LeLong, Inc., Chicago, cosmetics, to 
take charge of sales and distribution. 
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YES/ 


BUSINESS IS GOOD 


IN 
DAYTON: 
This statement is borne out by the accom- 
panying figures, which represent ONLY the 
national advertising gains for the first quar- 
ter of 1929. It is conclusive proof that 


The Dayton Daily News ALONE can and 


does successfully cover the Dayton territory. 
NATIONAL LINEAGE GAINS—Ist QUARTER 1929 


DAYTON NEWS . . 51,800 Lines 


2nd Paper....... . 5,180 Lines 
ee . . 3,262 Lines 


Business in Dayton is good at all times be- 
cause its 511 diversified industries manu- 
facture products that are in growing 
demand, many of them having achieved in- 
ternational importance. This is but one 
of the reasons for Dayton being “Ohio’s 
Test Market.” 


THE 


DAYTON DAILY 


NEWS 








Klein Member I. A. Klein 
50 East 42nd St. News League 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York ° Chica 
of Ohio " 














HUGHLETT HOLLYDAY, JR.—National Advertising Manager 
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Sketches vs. Finished Drawings 
Street & Finney 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your courteous request for an opin- 
ion regarding Mr. Sossaman’s article 
in the April 18 issue of Printers’ Inx 
serves to remind one that art is more 
like history than arithmetic in that 
authorities concerning it differ. 

The great danger in accepting Mr. 
Sossaman’s conclusions, without reser- 
vation, lies in the possibility of the 
average artist’s abuse of the privilege. 
Many of them believe that they are be- 
ing paid to perform their drawing ‘and 
painting exercises in public, whereas a 
conscientious musician would never ap- 
ear before his audience in anything 
ess than a finished performance. It 
might also be considered unethical to 
reproduce from an artist’s sketch with- 
out giving him the privilege of consent. 

It also unfortunately happens _ that 
some purchasers of art work are un- 
scrupulous in the matter of buying 
sketches at a sketch price and some- 
times reproducing direct from the 
sketch as a measure of economy at the 
expense of the artist. A common prac- 
tice which deserves rebuke is the pur- 
chasing of sketches from one artist and 
the final drawings of the same subject 
from another artist. The art director’s 
alibi in such a case is that the artist 
commissioned to do the final drawing is 
either too busy or too high-hat to sub- 
mit sketches. 

Mr. Sossaman’s assumption that a final 
drawing is always a copy of a sketch is 
a bit superficial and depends largely 
upon the personal equation. Some artists 
are not content to cease further crea- 
tive effort upon a problem, simply be- 
cause the idea contained in a rough 
sketch has met with someone’s approval. 
It often happens that an uncultured 
patron may be found incompetent to 
judge the quality and selling value of 
an artist’s sketch and his approval may 
carry little zsthetic or practical value. 

Mr. Sossaman raises indeed a debata- 
ble Pen which I am afraid will never 
be finally settled because art is not a 
science and cannot be easily proved ex- 
me by mutual agreement. 

feel, however, that-the current ten- 


dency to over-exploit the spontaneous 
virtuosity of artists in general, led 
to a great deal of confusion as to the 
main purpose involved and is often ac- 
complished at a sacrifice of more con- 


scientious craftsmanship, all the way 
through from the creation of the selling 
idea to the mechanical production of 
the completed advertisement. 
Guy Gaver CLARKE, 
Vice-President and Art Director. 


Appointed by Champion Coated 
Paper Company 


Summerfield Eney, formerly with the 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Company as off- 
set press salesman, has been made sales 
promotion and service manager of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. His headquarters will 
be at New York. 
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E. L. VanArtsdalen to Head 
Mackintosh Service 


W. E. Hardy, Inc., Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, has purchased controlling 
interest in the Mackintosh: Advertising- 
Selling Service, Inc., founded by, Charles 
Henry Mackintosh. 

E. L. VanArtsdalen, who has been 
associated with Mr. Mackintosh for the 
last two years, will be in charge and 
will be assisted by J. R. Ozanne, who 
recently became a partner in the Hard, 
agency. 


J. E. Serven Joins “Building 
Age” 


James E. Serven, for the last two 
years service manager and director of 
advertising of The J.* Mahlstedt 
Lumber & Coal Company, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., has joined the National Trade 
Journals, Inc., New York, as editor of 
Building Age and National Builder. He 
will continue his association with the 
Mahlstedt 
capacity. 


company in an _ advisory 


Newspapers Appoint Theis & 
Simpson 

The following. newspapers have ap 
»ointed the Theis & Simpson Company, 
nce., New York, publishers’ representa- 
tive, as national advertising representa- 
tive: the Rochester, Minn., Post-Bul- 
letin; Huron, S. Dak., Huronite; Rapid 
City, S. Dak., Journal, and the Devils 
Lake, N. Dak., Journal. 


C. F. Smith with New York 
Telephone 


Charles F. Smith, for the last three 
yours advertising manager of the L. J. 

ing Manufacturing Company, New 
York, has joined the publicity depart 
ment of the New York Telephone Com. 
pany. 


Cosmetic Account for Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


The Geo. W. Luft Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Tangee lipstick 
and. Tangee beauty preparations, has 
appointed Jordan Advertising Abroad, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising in foreign countries. 


T. J. Bell Joins “Rochester 
Commerce” 


Thomas J. Bell, formerly on the ad- 
vertising staff of the Rochester, N. Y., 
Democrat and Chronicle, has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of Roches 
ter Commerce, of that city. 


J. Jean Barrett has established the 
Colorado Outdoor Advertising Company 
at Denver. 
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watch the SCORE 


in omaha 


In the first quarter of 1929 the 
Omaha World-Herald gained in 
advertising volume 13% over the 
same period of 1928—or 378,346 
lines. 


On the other hand the second 
paper in Omaha made a LOSS of 
*332,738 lines. 


During the quarter the Omaha 
World-Herald printed over 80% 
more total advertising than the 
*second paper; and carried 107% 
more of the advertising placed 
by Omaha’s twelve largest adver- 
tisers. 


*Excluding advertising carried in a national Sunday 
magazine circulated with the second paper. 


THE 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


March, 1929, net paid: 132,576 Daily, 134,487 Sunday 
A gain of 9,730 daily and 12,435 Sunday over March, 1928 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Detroit 
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No. 7 of a Series 





“Quite Beyond the Usual Experience” 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine habitually 
produces results for advertisers “quite beyond the 
usual experience.” It is a magazine of extraordi- 


nary sales power. 




















1929 


ce 
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The criterion of worth of any publication is its 
ability to produce good results on keyed copy. 
The Open Road for Boys is widely known as a 
strong publication for advertisers. With rapidly 
mounting circulation, it has become a foremost 
factor reaching the boy market. 


1, PEN vo BOYS 


MAGAZING 
L.S.GLEASON Adve rtising Mor, 


130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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York County 
Pennsylvania 


and its immediate environs on the 
south and west form a rich and pros- 
perous trading unit of which the. city 
of York, Pa., is the distributing center. 


This territory maintains from year to 
year a particularly even prosperity. 
There is always plenty of money with 
which to buy desirable merchandise. 


It is covered completely and. inten- 
sively by 


THE YORK, PA. 


GAZETTE AND DAILY 


which saturates the whole trading area. 





We urge you to investigate 


HOWLAND & HOWLAND 


National Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
393 Seventh Ave. 36) N. Michigan Ave. 


~ 
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When the Farmer Taps the High 
Voltage Line 


How an Enormous Rural Market for Power and Appliances Can Be 
Developed 


Wisconsin Power anv Licut Co. 
aprson, Wis. 


Editor of Pasrese’ INK: 

We are interested in securing infor- 
mation about the selling and advertis- 
ing of electrical service and electrical 
uppliances to farmers, and we would 
appreciate it considerably if you could 
refer us to articles relative to this in- 
formation. Printers’ Inx is a welcome 
weekly visitor to. our office. ; 

Wisconsin Power anp Licut Co. 


HE development of super- 
power has opened an enormous 
farm outlet for the merchandising 
of electricity and electrical ap- 
pliances. We shall be surprised if, 
in the near future, we do not see a 
radical increase in advertising 
which will inform the farmcr of 
his opportunities in this direction. 
Consumer acceptance has been es- 
tablished already; experience has 
shown that the farmer will buy if 
the power is available. 
The Middle West Utilities Com- 


pany (a holding corporation tor a 
large number of organizations of 
which the Wisconsin Power and 
Light Company is one) informs us, 
for example, that apprcximately 
40,000 farmers are already buying 


power from its subsidiaries. This, 
manufacturers will readily see, 
starts the opening of substantially 
an unlimited market for electrical 
appliances of all kinds. 

Until a relatively short time ago, 
power from high voltage lines was 
not available for farmers unless 
they were located adjacent to one 
of the distributing stations. Now, 
however, a way has been found to 
supply the farm market without 
regard to distance from towns. If 
five or six neighboring farmers are 
interested the nearest high voltage 
wire can be tapped, a transformer 
put on and the current trade avail- 
able to the farmer on the same 
basis that the city customer enjoys. 
The establishment of one of these 
rural transforming stations is, of 
course, rather a costly process. At 
first the farmers agreeing to take 
the service were asked to obligate 


themselves for a portion of the in- 
stallation cost. This cost, we 
understand, averaged around $400 
per farm. 

Clever merchandising has inter- 
vened here to neutralize what was 
a rather sizable obstacle. Some of 
the companies, instead of asking 
the farmer to pay his pro-rata 
share of $400, now propose to sell 
him $400 worth of electrical ap- 
pliances. If he will buy these he 
can get the service. The new idea 
is proving popular and the exten- 
sion of electricity to the farm 
promises to be rapid from now on. 
It is an easy matter to make up an 
order for $400 worth of equip- 
ment; usually even more is bought. 
The farmer can use a feed grinder 
and other appliances; his wife 
wants a washing machine, an elec- 
tric iron and a toaster. Then there 
are lighting fixtures for the house 
and outbuildings. 

Here is an interesting applica- 
tion of the department store 
method of selling, which we have 
so frequently urged upon manu- 
facturers- and others. Power and 
light companies are organized pri- 
marily to manufacture and sell 
electricity. When a farmer buys 
electricity he automatically requires 
appliances and is going to buy 
them from somebody. What is 
more natural than his willingness 
to buy them from the power com- 
pany—especially since he can get 
them all in one order and pay f 
them in instalments? There is a 
profit in the sale of merchandise, 
and the use of the merchandise 
makes the farmer require more 
and more of what is the company’s 
main stock in trade, namely, 
power. 

Considering the almost incredible 
size of the farm market for power 
and appliances, we believe the 
power companies could well afford 
to do some long distance advertis- 
ing in mediums reaching the farm 
market. It could be institutional 
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in nature and describe the working 
plan upon which the rural distri- 
buting stations are _ established. 
The message could be dramatized 
in such a way that much work 
could be removed from the selling 
as the high voltage lines are ex- 
tended through the agricultural 


sections. There must be selling 
done in any _ instance—personal 
selling. Educational advertising 


can greatly reduce the requirements 
in this direction—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


H. I. Phillips Enters an Honest 


Testimonial 

In a letter which appeared in the 
March 28 issue, Will B. Straight sug- 
ested that Printers’ Inx start an 
‘honest testimonial” contest. The two 
entries which he submitted to start the 
ball rolling were published. Since then 
others have contributed their serious 
efforts in line with his suggestion, sev- 
eral entries appearing elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The contest has attracted the atten- 
tion of H. I. Phillips who makes the 
following contribution through the me- 
dium of his column, The Sun Dial, in 
the New York Sun. | 


Prayinc It Sare 

An advertising magazine has launched 
a drive for sincerity in the indorsement 
ads. As a beginning perhaps something 
like this will suffice: 

“IT can frankly say that Gardenia 
Cigarettes have helped place me where 
I am today. My long and accurate 
drives, my deadly putting, my coolness 
under fire are all immeasurably aided 
by reaching for the_ right smoke.” 

alter Hagen.* 

(*The sincerity of the above testimo- 
nial, although it has been received from 
a source which we believe reliable, is not 
guaranteed by us.) 


American Home Magazine 


Publishers Elect 


At the annual meeting held recently 
of the American Home Magazine Pub- 
lishers, Chicago, G. D. Mitchell, Path- 
finder ‘Publishing Company, Washin on, 
D. C., was elected president. ther 
officers elected were: ice-president, M. 
F. Hayes, Mother’s-Home Life Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago, and secretary- 
treasurer, George Weatherby, W. 

Boyce Company, Chicago. L. B. 
Fisk was re-appointed executive secre- 
tary. 


Charles Rumrill Joins Hutchins 
Advertising Company 
Charles Rumrill, formerly apees buyer 
and an account executive with Lyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, New York, has 
joined the Hutchins Advertising Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., as space buyer. 


May 2, 1929 


Florida Celery Growers Plan 
Campaign 

The Florida Celery Association, with 
headquarters at Sanford, Fla., has been 
organized to conduct an ‘advertising cam. 
paign on the health and food value of 
Florida celery. An advertising appro- 
priation for the first year of $100,000 
is planned, based on a three-cent per 
crate assessment. 

The association has appointed Gott- 
schaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta adver- 
tising agency, to direct this campaign, 
which will be started late this fall. 
Present plans call for the use of news 
paper, magazine, outdoor, direct-mail 
and radio advertising. 


Plan Canadian Campaigns 


The Galloway Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa, will conduct a campaign in the 
near future in Canadian farm papers 
on the Galloway Cream Separator. Mc- 
Connell & Fergusson, d., Toronto ad- 
vertising agency, will direct this cam 
paign. 

The Rowe Manufacturing Company, 
Galesburg, Ill., is planning an advertis- 
ing campaign in Canada on Ro-Ho 
Gardeners, a new gardening machine 
This advertising will also be directed 
by McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd. 


Cleveland & Shaw Add to Staff 


W. N. Smith, formerly with Stanley 
E. Gunnison, Inc., New York, has 
joined Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, as production 
manager. 

Dudley B. Hollister, formerly with the 
New York Journal, and Jaques Zuccaire, 
formerly with the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., have joined the copy and 
art departments, respectively, of Cleve 
land & Shaw. 


Auto Polish Account to 


St. Louis Agency 
The Nu-Way Auto Polish Company, 
Inc., East St. Louis, Ill, has appointed 
the Harrison- Rippey Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and news 
papers will be used. 


Rex Starke Now Meredith 


Promotion Manager 
Rex Starke, formerly assistant adver- 
tising manager of Successful Farming, 
published by the Meredith Publishing 
Company,. Des Moines, is now manager 
of the promotion department of the 
Meredith Publications, 


Made Advertising Manager, 
“Oil and Gas Journal” 


E. Klappenbach, for many years Cen- 
tral States representative at Chicago of 
the Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa, Okla., 
has been appointed advertising manage! 
of that publication, with’ headquarters 
at Tulsa. 
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New 
Edition 
for 


1929 


Price 
$2.00 


Postpaid 
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Know 
Your Markets 


MMEANY EXECUTIVES have 
found The Critchfield Digest a definite aid in establish- 
ing quotas. It gives accurate, condensed information 
on location of buying centers in the United States, 
their population, car registration, stores and industries, 
banks, etc. This data enables managers to route their 
salesmen with increased business and economy of time. 

All daily local newspapers are listed with rates, cir- 
culation, make-up, etc.; data on national publications, 
incomes, air-ports—vital up-to-date facts conveniently 
arranged for instant reference. Attractive flexible 
binding; gilt edges. 





CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Advertising 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 














Where to Print “All Agreements 
Contingent Upon Strikes—” 


The Best Place for Legal Clauses When They Must be Printed on 
Letterheads Is at the Bottom 


Tue CuHamsBers AGency, Inc. 
New Orteans, La. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A client of ours has on his letterhead 
the words, “All prices, agreements and 
contracts are made contingent upon 
wars, accidents, strikes, etc.,” which is 
laced just after the salutation and be- 
ore the body of the letter. As this 
interferes with both the body and in 
this case the legibility of this letterhead, 
we are wondering if these lines would 
not be just as effective if placed at the 
bottom. 

Won’t you kindly refer us to any in- 
formation which may have been pub- 
lished in Printers’ Inx on this subject 
in recent years? 

Tue CuHampers Acency, Inc. 

. | ‘HE foregoing letter of inquiry 

contains a question which has 
puzzled a great many people. There 
is a growing tendency to leave 
printed legal clauses off letterheads 
and, instead, to incorporate them 
into the text of letters containing 
quotations, estimates and accep- 
tances of: orders. 

The Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion recently re-designed its letter- 
head (see Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
for April, 1929, page 30) and 
dropped the legal clause which had 
been printed upon the original let- 
terhead for years. In explanation 
of why this was done, Kenneth R. 
Dyke, advertising manager, in- 
formed us that his company now 
uses a separate contract form for 
the quoting of prices and acknowl- 
edging of orders, and that the new 
letterhead is used for general cor- 
respondence. 

The question as to what extent 
legal clauses are printed upon let- 
terheads today as compared with a 
few years ago is one which cannot 
be definitely answered. General 
opinion seems to favor the idea 
that they are not so much used 
now as formerly. The question 
as to where on a letterhead such a 
clause or clauses may best be 
printed is likewise hard to answer. 
A survey of several hundred let- 
terheads on file in the editorial 


offices of Printers’ Ink produced 
thirteen letterheads bearing legal 
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clauses. Three of these letterheads 
had the clause at the extreme upper 
edge, two had the clause after the 
salutation and before the body of 
the letter, in the manner described 
by our correspondent, and eight 
placed the clause along the lower 
edge. 

It seems to us that the best place 
for legal ‘clauses, when they must 
be printed on letterheads, is at the 
bottom.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





W. H. Fogerty with Pierson 


Company 

William H. Fogerty, for a number of 
years with the Chicago office of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, and, more 
recently, with the advertising department 
of the Furniture Journal, of that city, 
has been , Midwestern sales 
manager of e Pierson Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., manufacturer of radio furni- 
ture. His headquarters will be at Chicago. 





Jewelry Account to Tracy 
Agency 


The Brand Chatillon Corporation, 
New York, jewelry, has appointed W. 
I. Tracy, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 


R. A. Fair Joins Federal 
Motor Truck 


R. A. Fair, formerly with Critch- 
field & Company, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company, Detroit. 








Advanced by National Lock 
Washer Company 


G. LaRue Masters, for the last two 
years assistant general sales manager 
of the National Lock Washer Company, 
Newark, N. J., has been made sales 
manager of that organization. 





T. D. Rimmer with McConnell 
& Fergusson 


‘Thomas D. Rimmer, for some years 
with the MacLean Publishing Company, 
has joined the copy and plan depart- 
ment by McConnell & Fergusson, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency. 
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MORE Than Doubled: 
Sin Three Years 
e @ 





1925, the 
circulation of 
the morning 
Amarillo Daily News was only 8,543. In April of 
this year it had grown to 19,633—an increase in only 
forty-two months of 11,090, or 130%! Add the 
Evening Globe, and the advertiser secures a net paid 
distribution of 29,265 daily and 27,285 Sunday— 
truly a dominating coverage of a prosperous, im- 
portant market. 


Amarillo News-Globe 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


National Representatives: TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Da-las 
Los Angeles Seattle Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 


i. 
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Let These Electrical 
Manufacturers 


Advertisers in the June, 1928 “N.E.L.A. 
Convention Issue” of Electrical Merchandising 





Aeme Lighting Products, Inc. 
Altorfer Broa. Co. 

American Bosch oqnae Corp. 
American Flyer Mfg. 

American Insulator Corp. 
American Lava Corp. 

American Nokol Corp. 
Anderson-Pitt Corporation, The 
Apex Elect. Mfg., The 
Appleton Rubber Co. 
Armstrong Elect. & Mfg. Corp 
Arrow Electric Co. 

Arteraft Iron Works 

Arteraft Metal Stamping Corp. 


Artistic Lighting Equipment Assoc. 


Atwater Kent 
Automatic Electric Heater Co. 
Automatic Electric Washer Co. 


Bakelite Corp. 


Beardsley & Wolcott Mfg. Co., The 
Co. 


Beaver Manufacturing 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Commonwealth Edison Company 
Connecticut Moulded Products 


Corp. 
— core. 
‘o-op Elec. Supply 
pao R. nee ab Mfg. Co. 
Curtis Lighting, Inc. 


Day Fan Elec. Co. 

| Ay — & Mfg. Co., The 

De Jur Products Co. 

Diehl Mfg. Co. 

Domestic Electric C 

Sypeae Electric Refrigerator 
‘orp. 


Driver-Harris Co. 


a Elect. Mfg. Co. 

ison Lamp Works of G. E. Co. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ine. 
Electrical Testing Laboratories 
Electrol Ine. 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
far Stove Co. 

ureka Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


Paries Mfg. Co. 

Federal Elect. Co. 
Federal Radio Corporation 
ae is ae Co. 

Tire & Rubber Co. 
| Antennae A peeeeearing Co., The 
Flexlume Corpor nm 
Fort Wayne “Eng & Mfg. Co. 
Fredericks Co., H. M. 


Freed-Eiseman Radio Corp. 


Freezel Corp., The 
Ae Battery Co. 


reshman, Charles Co., Inc. 


Friedley- -Voshart Co. 
daire Co 


Gainaday 
General 
Geier, 


Ohio Carden Co. 
One Minute Mfg. Co 


Paramount Blectric Co 
Patton-MacGuyer Co. 

Peerless Electric Co. 

Peninsular Stove C 

Perkins Machines& Gear Co 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Philadelphia Storage Battery Co, 


. The 
Phillips Wire Co. 


Play-O-Lite 
Prima Mfg. Co. 


Rainbow Appl Corporation 


lance 
. Company 


St. Charlies Fixture Mfg. Co. 
Savage Arms Corp. 


Sears, Henry D 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. 
Servel Sales, Inc. 

sae ’ Aronson, Inc. 


rman, H. B., Mfg. Co. 
Simplex ‘Wire e Cable Co. 


Stromberg-Carison ‘elephone Mtg 
Sturtevant, F B., Co. 

Sunlight Electrical Mfg. a The 
Sunny Line A 

Superior Iceless he Co. 
Syracuse Washing Machine Corp. 


Tithken Roller Bearing Co., The 
Tubular Woven Fabric Co. 
United Electric Light-& Power Co, 
Upton Maching Company 

Vulean Mfg. Co. 


Wahle, Albert Co,, Inc. 

Wakefield Brass Co. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. 

Warren Elect. App. Co. 

Warren Telechron Co. 

—— & Biheller, Inc. 
Cc 


Wright, M 8., Co. 
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1. The National Electric Light Association Convention and 
2. Electrical Merchandising’s June “N. E. L. A. Number.” 


ERE is the roster of advertis- 
ers in last June’s “N. E. L. A. 
Convention Issue” of Electrical 
Merchandising—a “blue ribbon” 
list of appliance manufacturers. 
Here’s evidence of the N. E. L. A. 
Convention’s importance and the 
big part Electrical Merchandising 
plays in it. No other publication 
serving the electrical industry (or 
any phase of it) has been en- 
dorsed by so many outstanding 
appliance manufacturers. 


By advertising, these manufac- 
turers recognize the vital impor- 
tance of the central station. For 
to this Convention and Exhibition 
of manufacturers’ products (held 
June 3rd to 7th in Atlantic City 
this year) come executives and 
engineers, including the commer- 
cial and appliance sales managers 
of electric light and power com- 
panies from all over the nation. 
No wonder these men are impor- 
tant prospects—central _ station 
stores sell almost a third of all 
electrical appliances bought. 


Merchandising’s June issue is 
distributed at the Convention. 
Manufacturers know it also 
reaches electrical merchants who 
are interested in the Convention 
but can’t get to Atlantic City. 


They know that over 18,000 sub- 
scriber-readers—the worthwhile 
retailers and wholesalers of 
things electrical—study the ad- 
vertising pages of Merchandis- 
ing’s June issue as a convention 
exhibition on paper. They know 
that the June “N. E. L. A. Con- 
vention Number” of Electrical 
Merchandising is kept as a refer- 
ence number because of its edito- 
rial contents and the fact that it 
has the largest volume of appli- 
ance advertising of any electrical 
trade publication. 

Will the name of your com- 
pany or your client appear in 
Electrical Merchandising’s list in 
June this year? If you want 
your product or your client’s prod- 
uct sold by public utilities or 
have a message for the industry 
generally, you should be repre- 
sented in Electrical Merchandis- 
ing’s Convention Number, the 
year’s most important issue. 

Unusual opportunities for ex- 
ceptionally attractive advertise- 
ments are afforded by the four- 
color process section of the June 
issue and by other preferred ad- 
wertising locations that are open 
to early reservation. Advertising 
forms for this important number 
close in New York on May 2oth. 


Electrical Merchandising 


a McGraw-Hill Publication 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street 


Member of the ABC and ABP 


New York 























Among the teasders of the Hig Advertixing Medien 


Total Advertising in Agate — Year 1928 





reece = 60 





PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


CHAS. H. EDDY C ge 


NAT'L REPRESENTATIVES (Peoria, Ill.) sew ox 


Covers ¢ out of 6 Homes 


Can hou be Satisfied llith Ieus? 
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The Potential 
Market—an Advertising 
Yardstick 





(Continued from page 6) 
crease 5 to 6 per cent a year, then 
the advertising appropriation which 
wanted to get a part of those in- 
creased earnings could well in- 
crease in like ‘proportion. But 
what has happened to wages dur- 
ing the last nineteen or twenty 
years? 

One of the best studies on the 
subject is the one recently made by 
the National Bureau of Economic 
Research which takes in the 
average annual earnings of wage 
workers on the payroll in three 
industries. (See chart, page 6.) 
The industries are railway work- 
ers, factory operatives and agri- 
cultural laborers. Perhaps the 
maker of a product which is sold 
to the great masses of wage work- 
ers in the country, could with 
profit superimpose the chart of his 
advertising expenditures for the 
last twenty years on the chart re- 
produced herewith. Of the 119,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States nearly 46,000,000 fall into 
the category of persons who are 
gainfully employed. And of this 
number approximately 28,000,000 
or 61 per cent of all such persons 
are in the category of wage work- 
ers. The income of these 28,000,- 
000 wage workers consists mainly 
of the earnings they have received 
for their labor, although in many 
instances these earnings are pieced 
out by profit obtained by keeping 
boarders and other methods. 

Of the three important groups 
whose earnings are shown in the 
chart, shown here, the data se- 
cured by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research were suffi- 
ciently complete to show with a fair 
degree of accuracy the course of 
the average annual earnings. Sirice 
the industries here shown employ a 
large proportion of all the wage 
workers in the United States, the 
chart is a fairly good composite 
picture. The figures were arrived 
at by dividing the estimated total 
wages paid, by the average num- 
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ber of wage earners on the payroll 
of all the industries involved. It 
will be noted that while the rail- 
way trainmen fared above the 
average, the average wage for 
other railway workers differs but 
little from the average for all fac- 
tory operatives as shown in the 
chart. The chart shows a rela- 
tively slow increase between the 
years 1909 and 1914, a sharp rise 
from that year until 1920 followed 
by a brief decline and then a 
steady increase since 1922. One 
wonders whether the advertising 
chart of the average national ad- 
vertiser would show the same 
tendency. 

It is to be remembered that the 


graph represents earnings and not 


wage rates, and that earnings are 
affected by changes in fhe number 
of hours worked as well as by 
changes in the rate of pay per hour. 

A Government survey of wage 
trends in sixty-seven important 
cities, covering reports on almost 
1,000,000 workers in factories, of- 
fers another interesting yardstick 
to the man who is planning an ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The average earnings on this 
survey were shown to be 117 per 
cent above those in 1914. During 
the same period clerical salaries 
had risen only about 74 per cent. 

It is not a recent thing, this con- 
sideration of the average earnings 
of the masses of wage earners as 
purchasing power against which an 
advertising appropriation can logi- 
cally be charted. I .well remember 
how unpopular it was to write 
from that viewpoint as recently as 
eight short years ago. Now Brit- 
ish investigators return to their 
country with a report that high 
wages based on high production 
and sound marketing to take care 
of that increased production, are 


_ the secrets of our long stretch of 


prosperity. 

It is well to remember that the 
tradition of high wages in America 
is not new. It is in fact almost 
as old as the country itself. <A 
colonial governor in the Virginia 
colony declared in 1625 that the 
wages paid there and then were 
“intolerable” and “much in excess 
of the sum paid to the same class 
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of persons in England.” In 1633, 
Governor Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony noted that the 
“excessive rates charged by work- 
men grow into a general complaint” 
which seemed to call for legislative 
action. Three hundred years of 
high wages have not ruined the 
country by any means and it is a 
satisfaction to note the recent atti- 
tude among most executives that 
these wages do have a definite 
bearing upon purchasing power 
which is turned into effective de- 
mand for an always increasing list 
of things advertised. The tradi- 
tional difference in wages here and 
abroad should offer a measure of 
comfort to the American manufac- 
turer who sometimes complains that 
he is required to spend more to 
advertise and sell his products than 
a man making a similar product 
abroad. He is reaching a more ef- 
fective unit with his message—that 
is the real answer. 

His advertising dollar buys far 
more here than a similar amount 
spent by a manufacturer in any 
other country. A glance at the 
statement made by President 
Hoover last fall and the chart 
which follows it will clearly show 
why and how. He said: “If we 
say that 5 per cent of butter and 
95 per cent of flour form the basis 
of that useful mixture called 
‘bread and butter,’ then the 
weekly earnings in each country 
would buy at retail in those coun- 
tries the following number of 
pounds”: 
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who in addition are the benefi- 
ciaries of some sort of a profit 
sharing plan. 

So a study of wages acts both 
as a domestic yardstick for chart- 
ing the increase in the annual ap- 
propriation and also as an inter- 
national measuring rod to prove 
to the domestic manufacturer the 
high potentialities of his market 
by comparison. 

It is far more logical always to 
look first at potential markets and 
new outlets when fixing the ap- 
propriation. The total change of 
policy inaugurated recently by the 
Winchester company, and described 
elsewhere in this issue of PrinTERs’ 
INK, offers a good example of con- 
sidering the potential market rather 
than the ordinary yardstick in fix- 
ing the new advertising appropria- 
tion. Manufacturers frequently go 
wrong not making their adver- 
tising dovetail closely enough 
with sales policy. A more care- 
ful examination of the potential 
market would help in overcom- 
ing this weakness. The sales- 
man’s work is checked frequently 
during the year to see if the 
man is doing a complete selling 
job and getting the most out of 
his territory. Advertising should 
also be checked against its possi- 
bilities in potential markets. 

Buying habits change fast. Dif- 
ferent economic situations such as 
strikes, lockouts and sudden booms 
change the amount of money avail- 
able for spending in different lo- 
calities. 





Railway Coal Day 

Engineers Carpenters Miners Labor 

BO ow cat cv ccawenadacdans 717 731 558 259 
United Kingdom .......c.sccccess 367 262 267 160 
PD Cs cobabed Be cdeeenus tapes s 269 94 136 68 
TL \ocies pee beinden dcndebira.oOe 261 256 180 162 
ID cn cnr 00h 0540 cree veceene 217 173 133 112 
DEE encinpherene aines oqebats onkd 166 151 95 110 
DY «cdhcesnnéeneasseeeanesure 164 125 60 66 
I ow hc ceed ccaddcvcedeneeee 150 96 94 65 





It is clearly apparent that a man 
who is in a position to purchase 
two to four times as much as a 
man in similar work in other coun- 
tries of the world is eminently 
worth spending more money to 
reach. It is also to be considered 
that this chart represents only wage 
rates and takes no consideration of 
the millions of American workers 


Therefore it seems logical to 
suggest that a certain portion of 
the annual advertising appropria- 
tion should be kept in a reserve 
fund. There should be a certain 
amount, above that necéssary to 
keep pace with growing national 
earnings, as an elastic fund so that 
advertising pressure can be put on 
at strategic spots where there is 
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HE SECOND of five 
advertisements de- 
scribing the main features 
of a medium that has 
already won recognition 
from many prominent 
national advertisers and 
advertising agents. 


Here is the full list which 
definitely shows that no 
other medium can equal 
School Book Covers on any 
or all of these points: 


1. Complete Coverage 
(See P. I., April 18th) 


2. Exclusive Coverage 
(See below) 

3. Dealer Effect 

4. No Duplication 


5. Lowest Rates 


Exclusive Coverage 

CHOOL BOOK Covers are the only medium giving full 
juvenile coverage which you can use to the exclusion 
of every other advertiser. They not only carry your 
message to impressionable young minds, keeping it con- 
stantly before them, but when you buy them for a given 
community, you get the exclusive rights and shut out every 
other advertiser. Make your selection now and be sure of 

getting your circulation where you want it! 


Peabody School Book Covers are a COMPLETE service: 
from printing, in either 1, 2, 3, or 4 colors, to a 
guaranteed, active circulation on the books in public 
schools everywhere. This distinguishes Peabody Covers 
from all others, past and present, and is made possible 
solely because they are endorsed and distributed by a 

eat educational institution, George Peabody College 
or Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. The profits go into the 
Endowment Fund of the College. 


Write today and we will send you the com- 
plete story, including rates and sample covers 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING CO 
‘ge 


D. Bryson, President 
~ 55 West 42nd St. eS, New York City 


ei: 4, 
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Good Copy 


To attract new 
customers —to 
inform present 
customers—and 
to make old 
customers proud 
of the connec- 
tion. 


These are some 
of the legitimate 
jobs done by 
good copy. 


HAWLEY 








ADVERTISING | 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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good reason to believe it will earn 
increasing profits. This reserve 
should be more flexible and more 
sensitive than the main appropria- 
tion. 

It pays best to advertise ade- 
quately (and that means increas- 
ingly) in a market like the United 
States where economic conditions 
are constantly adding to available 
money. 

It also pays to maintain an ex 
tra fund which will be elastic and 
not rigid so that extra pressure 
can be applied in the territories 
where the market is potentially 
greatest. 

A more careful consideration of 
the growing importance of new 
and constantly changing potential 
markets would make some present 
advertising appropriations look in- 
adequate and too rigid in form. 


New York Office for Balti- 
more Agency 


The Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
advertising agency, has opened an office 
at New York. The Katz agency, which 
was recently appointed to direct the 
advertising account of the Ex Lax Me 
ufacturing Company, Brooklyn, 
has also been appointed to direct the ad- 
vertising account of the Dabon Company, 
Baltimore, manufacturer of an antiseptic. 
Newspapers in the East will be used for 
the latter account. 


H. D. Thorn Joins Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Corporation 


Harry D. Thorn has joined the Chi- 
cago Mill & Lumber _ Corporation, 
Chicago, as manager of advertising and 
sales promotion for the insulating board 
division of that firm. For the last year 
and a half he has been advertising man- 
ager of the Insulite Company, inne- 
apolis, and previously had been with the 
E. L. Bruce Company, Memphis, Tenn 











Ray Andrews Returns to Bots- 
ford-Constantine Portland Office 


Ray Andrews, vice-president of the 
Botsford-Constantine ‘ompany, Pacific 
Coast advertising agency, has been trans 
ferred from the Seattle, Wash., office 
to the Portland, Oreg., office where he 
previously had been. 





Thomas Erwin Leaves 
Seaman Agency 


Thomas Erwin has resigned as di- 
rector of service of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., og York, which, as has been 
reported is now merged with Blackett- 
Hummert, Inc. 
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How 
Poster Art Differs from 
Other Art 


HE second speaker in the se- 

ries of five lectures which is 
being sponsored this year by the 
Art Directors Club of New York 
was Willy Pogany, illustrator, 
mural painter and stage designer. 
Speaking at the Art Center on 
April 22, his theme was, “Telling 
the Story in Pictures.” 

Beginning his talk with the ef- 
forts made by ancient man to get 
across his beliefs and ideals by 
means of pictures, Mr. Pogany 
brought his subject down to 
present-day illustrating and ad- 
vertising. In regard to present 
advertising, particularly poster ad- 
vertising, he said: “A good poster 
is a poster which figuratively hits 
people in the eye. Without any kind 
of story the reader knows what the 
subject is all about. In other 
words, the poster talks for itself. 
Now an illustration is the reverse 
of a good poster. It must create 
a desire to find out what the story 
is all about. The illustration that 
is any good must be intriguing. 
It must lead the reader into the 
interior of the book or advertise- 
ment. Hence, in different ways, 
story telling is important in two 
branches of art—posters and illus- 
trations. 

“Poster art to my mind is be- 
coming too simple. In fact it is 
beginning to be monotonous. To 
get around this I see something 
coming in the modern poster which 
I believe will obviate this con- 
dition—and that is the fourth 
dimension. Not the abstract fourth 
dimension that tangles up every- 
body, but the artistic fourth dimen- 
sion which deals with time. This 
time element in the modern poster 
expresses either speed or slowness. 
It depicts movement—which is es- 
sential in the modern poster because 
nothing is so important in America 
today as time. People who are in 
step with time are characterized by 
feverish movement, hurry. With 
this element in the poster, the 
reader is given the idea that some- 
thing is happening before the eye. 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 


always 
pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 


ee 
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ROWTH. Progress. Achieveme 


1921, one New England client. offlt « 
eight New England clients. New businffrect 


obtained mostly on recommendations fk 


CHURCHILL 


50 UNION SQUAE 


Member American Associat 
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ievemaents. As a result of service. As a re- 
t. iomlt of effective advertising, intelligently 
businffrected. Atnd alert recognition of a new 
ations ffa here. 
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LUAB EW YORK CITY 
Advertising Agencies — 
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48 sales and more 
coming from 102 
inquiries 


- We forgot to mention “) 
that moat Xf the sales were for 

trial of one or more 
burners. , * then a good 
number of dealers have re- 
ordered and their sales forces 
are hustling for business. We 
intend to advertise continually 


vertising that we are going to 
employ . 


York Oil wt Company, Ine. 
(Signed) R. C. HOFFMAN, 
bh President. 


The York Oil Burner Company 
started advertising in FUEL OIL 
in January. During that month 
ten inquiries were received; dur- 
ing February, 40, and March 
brought 52. 
From the 102 inquiries, 48 sales 
traceable to this advertising have 
been made. These sales were of 
the first order kind; repeat busi- 
ness on them will follow. Little 
wonder the York Oil Burner Com- 
pany plans to use FUEL OIL 
advertising exclusively this year 
and, with a help, expects to 
double, perhaps triple, their busi- 
ness during 1929. 
In the April FUEL OIL, 139 
companies carried their stories to 
cultivate and sell the oil burner 
industry. 109 of these companies 
used FUEL OIL exclusively— 
giving to it the full responsibility of 
carrying their messages to the men 
in the industry they must reach. 
FUEL OIL does the job for them 
and it will for you. 
During 1929 over 125,000 more 
American homes and buildings 
will be equipped with oil burners. 
Over $135,000,000 will be in- 
vested in this ¢ equipment. 
The oil burner industry is ex- 
nding rapidly. Shouldn’t you 
S winning a wide market in the 
oil burner field? 


Ask FUEL OIL’S De- 
partment of Research and 
sane Helps for zo mur copy 
the “1929 Survey o 
Oil Burner Industry.” 


and Temperature Journal 
Devoted to Progressin the Use of Oil Fuels 
420 Madison Ave. 
New York 


San Francisco 








Chicago 
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Rhythm and repetition also are pres- 
ent in these modern art forms.” 

Regarding illustration, Mr. Po- 
gany said: “The good illustration 
should create interest for the text. 
It should not explain. It should 
suggest—or parallel the text.” 

How to predict fashion and co- 
ordinate this prediction with adver- 
tising will be the subject of the 
next lecture to be giyen by Paul 
Thomas, sales promotion manager 
of Cheney Brothers, New York, 
on May 6. 





Million Dollar Campaign 
Planned by Fada Radio 


F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of Fada 
Radios and Fada Full Dynamic Speak- 
ers, will spend $1,000,000 in its adver- 
tising yo for 1929, according to 
F. A. D. Andrea, president, This ap 
propriation, which is the largest in the 
history of the Andrea company, will be 
used to increase its newspaper advertis- 
ing in addition to a magazine campaign. 
Radio and direct-mail advertising wil! 
also be used. 





“The Petroleum Engineer” 
Starts Publication 


The Petroleum Engineer is the name 
of a new monthly publication which has 
been started at Tulsa, Okla. It will be 
devoted to the operating end of the oil 
industry. Clarence Morris is president 
and general ) - of the new pub- 
lication, Joseph L. Dwyer, vice-president 
and managing editor, Ww Bryan, 
coauctary srennaner and J. Crawley 

Mid-Continent advertising manager. All 
of these executives were formerly with 
the Oil and Gas Journal, Tulsa. 





Forms Harley L. Ward, Inc. 


Harley L. Ward, Inc., is the name 
of a new publishers’ representative busi 
ness formed at Chicago by Harley L 
Ward, of the recently dissolved part 
nership of Young and Ward. The new 
organization will represent Sales Tales 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper, Real Detective 
Tales & Mystery Stories, The Sample 
Case and the United Legionaire Pub 
lications, 





Organize East-West Color 
Group 


Holman & Connell, general office of 
the Associated Sunday Magazines, San 
Francisco, have organized an East-West 
color group to augment the group now 
juactionies fo in a Western States. 

The Buffalo, Times and the Min- 
neapolis Tribune “have appointed Hol 
man & Connell as national color repre- 
sentatives. 
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—a Third of Your Life 
for Comfort— 


You remember the story—the 
bed dealer who dissolved sales 
resistance—‘‘Not a bed, sir? A 
third of your life for comfort !”’ 





SOL METZGER 
Sports Editor to Youth 


Perhaps there is not unfailing alchemy in this formula. Yet why 
should not we be confident who are selling personality and vitality 
today over a quarter of a million homes—today’s stimulant, to- 
morrow’s dominance! 

This is an advertisement for the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Will you step inside the market place, and talk with our produc- 
tion chief? You hear too much from advertising salesmen grown 
flabby on the nourishment of the A. B. C. Let’s watch the editor. 
He mines the raw material of which our agate lines and color 
spreads are by-product. 


Here is incentive for Youth (and Youth is not a narrow term). 
These yet unpolished darts are galiey sheets of an issue on the 
press— 

Fitzhugh Green takes our faltering step through chilling Death 
Island. .. . Samuel Crowther writes of the visions of a “young man, 
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modest, capable, sincere,”—Edsel Ford. . . . Jonathan Brooks tells 
of the taut, potentially fluid nerves of undergraduates indiscreet. . . . 
Earl Reeves taxies us back to an August night in Omaha in 1923 
where five men watched and waited for the brave air mail pioneers 
bringing a package of trout from San Francisco; it’s Henderson’s 
story, the young Father of the Air Mail. . .. 


Commander Byrd radios a message to the Youth’s Companion 
for the youth of the country watching him in the Antarctic. ... 
That’s iront page stuff. 


Here we’re back again in the Grand Central sector—the yarn of 
a boy who wrote the 100% advertisement . . . to the air again, with 
Randolph of the Secret Service—high adventure, crime and missed 
heart beats. .. . Harry Shumway makes you laugh with Cicero’s 
swan song. . . . Margaret Warde writes another story for girls 
(where are those sex distinctions business used to worry about?). 


Speed! and Thrills! and a Great Reward!—here are the details 
of the Outboard Motor Associations’ national and sectional regattas, 
with the Youth’s Companion Class in all, open to boys—and to 
girls—from fifteen to eighteen. Another compliment to vitality, 
corporate, individual. 


But what is a magazine for young people? Not all fiction cer- 
tainly—the shaking marvels of science make information an essen- 
tial. Thus the articles above, professionally handled for amateur 
consumption—now. 


Readers today, alert, are not content with the vicarious. So 
here are departments where all can participate: 


Sol Metzger on sport: Johnny Farrell (in the flesh, no ghost) 
writes of golf this month. ... The March of Science: the latest on 
inventiveness and invention. ... The News of the Air: factual 
developments of actual planes. .. . The Out of Doors: not all of 
Youth is mechanism or ruled and regulated games. . . . Miscellany: 
for every reader. . . . Fact and Comment: editorial. ... The Y. C. 
Lab and the G. Y. C.... 


The Y. C. Lab and the G. Y. C.: proprietary clubs for boys and 
girls maintaining equipment for testing materials advertised or 
ideas from the text; already a part of the normal activity of 20,000 
boys and 15,000 girls. ... 


Radio . . . jokes . . . puns (t.f.) . . . books: May Lamberton 
Becker. ... Stamps. ... A page for the very young. 


Ad. inf ... It is not prejudice that makes us see unlimited possi- 
bilities for expansion editorially on such formulae of editorship. 
Described above is the June issue... Multiplication by twelve is not 
hard. 
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An editor twenty-eight years old is editing to his own generation | 


here. The editorial bull’s-eye is between 16 and 18; but Youth at 
any age is served. Whether you who read it are fifteen or fifty is 
secondary. How young, how old, are your years is what counts. 


Eric Hodgins, S. B., Massachusetts Tech., ’22, edits for young 
people. 


And edits with skill and success. Item—— 


New circulation income is currently twenty-five per cent greater 
than a year ago. Vitality! Vigor! A December, ’28, A. B. C., 
of 227,000 net becomes 245,000 net (approximate) for June, ’29. For 
December, ’29 ? 


But this growth is natural by-product to intelligent editorship. 
And just as much by-product is advertising growth to circulation. 


This magazine is conducted on a principle: it is a vehicle for 
transportation of vibrant activity, mental and physical, between 
generations. Already standard equipment to this vehicle are over 
three hundred active accounts ranging from Chryslers to cancelled | 
two-cent stamps, from books to 45-mile an hour outboard motors, »! 
from marbles to P. and G. 


Presbrey advertises the piano here—‘Now play. your way to 
popularity!’ “I am not selling beds, sir; I’m selling a third of your 
life for comfort.” 


We are not selling bones and flesh and reading eyes. We sell 
activity, alertness—outdoors, indoors, wherever the dollar is appro- 
priated. And insurance for continued prosperity; and the final 
straw for the back of father’s—mother’s—pocketbook. And the 
opportunity to play your way to popularity on the heart and purse 
strings of a quarter of a million eager households. 


Information? Rates? Free list?—The Youth’s Companion, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Faithfully yours, 


WALLIS E. HOWE, Jr., 
Advertising Manager. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


An Atlantic Publication 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 


; 
? 
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WHAT I$ 


mereseeeee="t ENJOYMENT 
enneer MERCHANDISE ¢ 


pid’ 16 Riccinnewedsescdonswues 

the enjoyment of living is ‘enjoyment merchan- 
dise.’ Automobiles, cigarettes, golf clubs, bever- 
ages, European fours, and foilet goods, are but a 
few of the things marketed on that basis because 
prosperous, enjoyment-minded America is buying 
by this new standard. Those who sell enjoyment 
merchandise find it profitable to advertise in LIFE. 
As America’s Humorous Weekly, LIFE is planned 
for keen-witted America. Through its new theatre 
ticket service, ifs reports on metropolitan life, the 
drama, the movies, the new books, supper clubs 


and dance records, LIFE is the service magazine 


of the enjoyment-minded. Its circulation in that 


easy-spending group makes it a powerful 


nation-wide 
sales influence. | L 


-EDWARD DUNNING 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Growing Away from Hair 
Sofa Illustrations 


Srapces & Stapwes, Inc. 
Ricumonp, Va., Apr. 19, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is a world of truth in what 
Mr. Sossaman says about why some 
drawings “faw down and go boom,” in 
your April 18 issue. 

The other day I received a drawing 
from one of our outstandin illustrators. 
The figure was excellent, the technique 
above reproach. I looked on the back 
of the drawing and there was a sketch 
in pencil from which he had done the 
finished work and the sketch was even 
better than the finished drawing. He 
had a gpetianety and dash which were 
admirab 

One of the most interesting illustra- 
tions I have seen in any magazine for 
a long time was a page from Russell 
Patterson’s scrap book published in Life. 

Some of our more recent illustrations 
approach the sketch book idea and gain 
great charm thereby. We are gradu- 
ally growing away from the staid, set 
Mid-Victorian hair sofa illustrations with 
everything in its place, even though at 
times we make whoopee with cubistic, 
modernistic effusions - pretend to art. 

. L._Srapves, 
President. 





National Refining Company 
Plans Campaign 


The Hubbell Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Cleveland, has released an adver- 
tising schedule in farm papers for The 
National Refining Company, Cleveland 
refiner of En-ar-co otor Oil and 
White Rose Gasoline. Newspapers, di- 
rect mail and radio are also included 
in the 1929 campaign of the National 
Refining Company. 





Model Toy Account to 
Green-Brodie 


The H. E. Boucher Manufacturing Com 
pany, New York, scale-model toy boats 
and trains, has appointed The Green- 
Brodie Company, advertising, of tha 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 





Kenneth Ward Joins Spaulding 
Construction & Realty 


Kenneth Ward, recently in charge of 
sales, advertising and personnel of the 
Photomaton Operating Corporation, New 
York, has joined the age Construc- 
tion & Realty Corporation, that city, 
as a director and sales = Rn, 





H. T. Bretelle with Franklin- 


Barnes Press 
Horace T. Bretelle, until recently 
sales manager of the Artcraft Litho- 
raph Company, Detroit, has joined 
the staff of the Franklin-Barnes Press 
and Offset Company, also of that city. 
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rom the 
LAYOUT 

to the finished 

ILLUSTRATION 


Id 


artists cooperating up 
in the Pent House at 
IS East 48 Street to 
render a service to 
Advertising Agencies, 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
RICHARD CARR YOUNG 
WILLIAM E. FINK 
M. B. HELMER 
EDWIN W. BELL 
LOU NUSE 
STANLEY COOPER 
J. W. RASKOPF 
J. K. MURRAY 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
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Northern 
New Jersey 


America’s Richest 


Market 


covered thoroughly by 
Northern New Jersey’s 
Greatest Medium, the 


Newark 
Evening News 


N this, one of the rich- 

est of American Markets, 
ONE NEWSPAPER covers 
the field almost to the satu- 
ration point. 


Powerful in its influence; 
preferred for its reliability 
and enjoying the respect of 
its host of readers, it is an 
outstanding result-producing 
medium of the country. 


More than 140,000 Circula- 
tion daily and 
90% HOME DELIVERED 


it covers Metropolitan New 
Jersey thoroughly. 


Newark 
Evening News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager 
Home Office, 216-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Les Angeles, San Francisce 
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New Account for Hommann, 
Tarcher & Sheldon 


A. A. Vantine, New York, manufac- 
turer of incense, has appointed Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. This appointment 
includes the advertising of Zanadu, a 
line of toilet goods and beauty aids, 
manufactured by A. A. Vantine. 





Gannett Acquires Malone, 
N. Y., “Telegram” 


The Malone, N. Y., Telegram has 
been acquired by the Frank Gannett 
group of newspapers, as the seventeenth 
newspaper in the group. Douglas N. 
Callander and Leon L. Turner will con- 
tinue to hold an interest in the Tele- 
gram which was acquired from Charles 
M. Redfield, publisher. 





J. D. Schumann Joins The 
Strathmore Company 


John D. Schumann, recently president 
and general manager of the John D. 
Schumann Company, Rockford, IIl., ad- 
vertising agency, has joined The Strath- 
more Company of Aurora, Ill., where he 
will establish a service and creative de- 
partment. 





Loveland to Manage Daggett 
& Ramsdell Advertising 


E. .B. Loveland, advertising manager 
of Stanco, Inc., distributor of Mistol, 
Nujol and Flit, is now also in charge of 
the advertising of the products of Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell, recently acquired by 
Stanco. 


Kent Godfrey Joins “The 
Melliand” 


Kent Godfrey, formerly with the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, has joined The Melliand, 
New York, as subscription manager and 
promotion assistant in charge of sub- 
scriptions and circulation. 








Brinton Carrigan with Scoville 
Mfg. Company 


Brinton Carrigan has resigned as 
marketing consultant with rnst & 
Ernst, to join the Scoville Manufactur- 
ing Company, Waterbury, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of brass goods, as director of 
marketing. 





A. B. Geiger, President, 
Chicago Rotoprint Company 


Alfred B. Geiger, at one time with 
the wo yr Gravure Company, New 
York, and, since 1922, manager of the 
Chicago Rotoprint Company, Chicago, 
has been elected president of the Chicago 
organization. 
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The Home 
Office of 
Scribner’s 
and. one of, 
if not the 
largest, pri- 
vate printing 
plant in 
America. 































The eagerly awaited 
New Novel by 
ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


ae FAREWELL TO ARMS” 


begins in the 


May SCRIBNER’S Magazine 


A vivid love story woven into the texture of the debacle of 
Italian retreat. The sharp, direct, Hemingway style which dis- 
tinguishes “The Sun Also Rises” and his stories in “Men 
Without Women,” with an added power. 

THREE GREAT STORIES NOW RUNNING IN SCRIBNER’S 
An African Savage’s Own Story — Mad Anthony Wayne — A Farewell to Arms 

100,000 HOMES WILL “‘DOG-EAR”’ THIS MAY 
NUMBER OF THE NEW SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
[ One of The Quality Three} 
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True Color 
Value 


Weber’s are the only ar- 
tists’ quality water colors 
made in America. 


You can confidently rely 
upon WeberArtists’ 
Water Colors for purity, 
permanence and true 
color value — essential 
characteristics that have 
placed the name of Weber 
foremost in the minds of 
commercial artists. 


FWeeeRCO 


ART SUPPLIES 


Since 1854 


Main Office and Factory 


1220 Buttonwood Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis Baltimore 
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McKesson & Robbins Add to 
Wholesale Chains 


Twenty-four wholesale dru houses 
have been added to the McKesson & 
Robbins’ system of distribution and ser- 
vice and are now affiliated with and 
operating as units of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., of Maryland. 

All nationally advertised drug and 
toilet goods products, according to the 
company, will be handled by McKesson & 
Robbins for resale to retail drug stores. 
The plan now being put into operation 
is effective for all drug manufacturers 
without discrimination, and is planned to 
lower distribution costs and greatly in 
crease sales to the public. The McKesson 
& Robbins organization will confine its 
sales to independent drug stores and to 
small chains to enable these retail units 
which have limited capital to meet fully 
the aggressive competition of the larger 
drug chains. In behalf of these out- 
lets and without cost to the retailers, an 
advertising campaign will be conducted 
similar to those of the larger chains. 

An increase in trade discounts to en- 
able the retail druggists to compete at 
least on an equal basis with the chain- 
store groups in the sale of nationally 
advertised products is also planned. 





Arthur Salomon with Cook, 
Thomas & Cash 


Arthur Salomon, at one time with 
the J. R. Hamilton Advertising Agency, 
Inc., and for the last four years with 
D. T. Campbell, Inc., both of Chicago, 
is now space buyer with Cook, Thomas 
& Cash, advertising agency of that city. 


S. B. Potter with ‘Ford 
Dealers News” 


Stuart B. Potter, formerly vice-pres 
ident of the Van Allen Company, Chi- 
cago advertising agency, is now Chicago 
representative of the Ford Dealers News, 
New York. 


Appointed by “Hardware and 
Implement Journal” 


Robert P. Smith, publishers’ repre 
sentative, Cleveland, has been appointed 
Midwestern representative of the Hard 
al and Implement Journal, Dallas, 

ex. 


J. L. Sowers Joins Dayton 
Agency 


J. L. Sowers has joined the staff of 
The Parker Advertising Company, Day- 
ton. Ohio. He was formerly secretary 
and treasurer of The Tyler Manufac 
turing Company, Muncie, Ind. 





A. N. Day Joins Emery Agency 

Arthur N. Day, formerly with the 
Yost Advertising Company, St. Louis, 
has joined the Emery Advertising Com 
pany, of that city, as an account execu 
tive. 
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11 West 42nd Street 





Sales Cooperation 
in 400 Cities | 


An organization with 420 branches 
in 400 cities can give invaluable 
sales cooperation to a limited 
number of manufacturers with 
national distribution. 


Our plan is an entirely new 
method of giving your sales organi- 
zation personal assistance in these 
cities. 


It secures for you the influence of 
a great institution which has been 
functioning for the past eighty-six 
years. 


This plan is applicable to all types 
of products provided they are of 
unquestioned character. 


We will be pleased to present this 
plan and its application to your 
business at your convenience. 


S. P. Liberman 


Tel. Lackwanna 2637 


New York City 
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The 
Success of a Modern 


Printing Establishment 
Depends on Modern Industrial Equipment 


A high speed press will 
produce 4500 impres- 
sions per hour /F air 
and temperature condi- 
tions are right. 


Automatic feeders and 
extension deliveries 
save the time of many 
men /F handling facil- 


ities are adequate. 


Thousands of pounds 
of paper can be stored 
in safety ]F the build- 
ing is correctly con- 
structed — / F it can be 
handled without lost 
motion into the pro- 
duction departments. 


Close and exacting 
schedules can be main- 
tained JF proper de- 
livery methods prevail 
—IF shipping room 


facilities are modernly 
mechanized. 


Modern printing ma- 
chinery is uncannily 
eficient and human /F 
motor drives and motor 
drive controls are of 
the best suited type. 


The next job of print- 
ing you order will be 
executed properly /F 
the equipment you 
make is helping it along 
in storage, production 
and delivery depart- 
ments. 


Tell the modern print- 
ing executives how 
your equipment can 
serve — through The 
Inland Printer —a truly 
great medium in a truly 
great industrial market. 


The INLAND PRINTER 


330 SOUTH WELLS STREET + CHICAGO + 


« MEMBER A.B.C. & A.B. P. 








the 





1920 
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Organize Subsidiary for 
R. C. A, and Victor Sales 


The Radio-Victor Corporation of 
merica has been formed as a wholly 
ned subsidiary of the Radio Corpora- 
n of America to take over the sales 
ctivities of the Radio Corporation of 
\merica and the Victor Talking Ma- 
ine Company. On the board of di- 
ectors will be H. P. Davis, James G. 
arbord, J. L. Ray, Andrew W. Robert- 
n, David Sarnoff, Edward E. Shu- 
iker, Gerard Swope and Owen D. 
oung. 
Officers of the corporation will be as 
lows: Chairman of the board, Mr. 
Sarnoff; president, Mr. Ray; vice-presi- 
nt and general counsel, I. E. Lam- 
bert; vice-president in charge of pro- 
iction, service and trafic, A. E. 
Keach; vice-president, Victor Talking 
Machine Division, H. C. Grubbs; vice- 
president, Engineering Products Divi- 
sion, Quinton Adams; _ vice-president, 
Radiotron Division, Meade Brunet; vice- 
president, Radiola Division, E. A. Nich- 
olas; treasurer and comptroller, E. C 
Grimley and secretary, Francis S. Kane. 
Ray, the president of the new 
yrporation, became general sales man- 
ger of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica in 1927, having formerly held a 
similar position with the Graybar Elec- 
tric Company. He was with the Western 
Electric Cospany for twenty-three years. 


Appoints Lord & Thomas and 
Logan 


The milk division of California Dair- 
ies, Inc., Los Angeles, distributor of 
Crescent and Arden milk, has appointed 
the Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan to direct its adver- 
tising account. California Dairies is 
affiliated with the Western Dairy Prod- 
ucts group. 





To Advertise Illuminated 
House Numbers 


The Novelty Lighting Corporation, 
Cleveland, has appointed Oliver M. By- 
erly, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct an advertising campaign 
n its Tell-A-House illuminated house 
numbers. Trade papers and direct mail 
will be used, 


Madsen Instrument Account to 
Howland Agency 


The Madsen Instrument Company, 
New York, manufacturer of electrical 
meters, has a te the H. S. How- 
land Advertising ency, Inc., of that 
ity, to direct its advertising account. 


H. G. McEndree Joins Van | 
Allen Agency 


H. G. McEndree, formerly with 
Bailey, Walker & Tuttle, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has joined the Van 
Allen Company, advertising agency of 
that city, as assistant to the president. 
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Consider letterheads, for instance. 
Some of them look as if they'd 
been born in a French Pastry 
shop, while others have all the 
stand-offish dignity of a row of con- 
crete poles. 


Neither type is attractive. Neither 
merits—nor gets—more than a 
passing glance. 


But between them lies the happy 
medium: The letterhead that in- 
vites attention because it is so 
utterly different without being 
freakish; that is designed exclu- 
sively for the firm whose name it 
bears; that reflects the individa- 
ality of that firm and successfully 
visualizes what it has to sell. 


If you are interested in the sort 
of a letterhead that will help sell 
your goods or service, we have a 
portfolio of specimens that will 
show you more in five minutes 
than we could tell you in an hour. 


May we send it? 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green St. . 167 N. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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Copy Man 


Sound Judgment and 
Versatility Essential 


The job is in the Advertis- 
ing Department of a large 
New York newspaper. It 
calls for a young man, pref- 
erably University trained in 
marketing—followed by two 
or three years of copywriting 
experience in department 
stores. This opening offers 
a good and immediate future 
in retail copywriting, as well 
as in newspaper promotion 
and marketing. 


Present members of organization 
know about this advertisement 


Address “‘J,”” Box 192, 
Printers’ Ink 




















For a fresh note in 
your mail advertis- 
ing use our special 
process of printing 
in color on antique 
paper. Medallion4836 


(TRRIER PRESS 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N. Y. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING 
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No 1930 All-Western Direct 
Mail Convention 


The third All-Western Direct Mai! 
Convention, which was to have been 
held at Seattle, Wash., in 1930, has 
been called off, as has ‘likewise the re- 
ional convention. According to Frank 

Pierce, secretary of the Direct Ma 
Advertisin Association, the board of 
trustees of the association feels that the 
country is over-conventionized at this 
time. 


Retail Dry Goods Divisions to 
Hold Joint Convention 


A joint convention of the merchan- 
dise managers’ group and the sales pro- 
motion division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association will be held at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
June 20 and 21. The subjects and 
discussions of the sessions will be di- 
rected toward the co-ordination of mer- 
chandising and sales promotion activi- 
ties. 


A. A. Starin Joins Hospital 
Specialty Company 


Arthur A. Starin, recently advertising 
service manager of the Jeweler’s Circu 
lar, New York, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of The Hospital Spe 
cialty ompany, of that city. This 
company will conduct a campaij on 
“Femo Nap,” in which direct mail, bus. 
ma 4 papers and newspapers will be 
us 











Dahlia Growers’ Account to 
F. B. White Agency 


The Indiana Dahlia Farms, New Al 
pony, Ind., have appointed the Frank 
hite ‘Company, hicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac 
count.  oanetats and direct mail will 
us 





Superior Macaroni Company 
Plans Campaign 


The Superior Macaroni Company, 
Los Angeles, is planning an advertising 
campaign which will be directed by the 
Los Angeles office of Edwin Bird Wil- 
son, Inc., advertising agency. 





New Outdoor Business at 
Waukesha 


Lee Larson & Company have bee: 
incorporated at Waukesha, Wis., to 
conduct an outdoor advertising business 
Lee Larson, D. Malone and E. Schim- 
mel are the incorporators. 





Heads Financial Department, 
Brooklyn “Daily Times” 


John L. MacConnach has been ap- 
pointed manager of the financial depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Daily 
Times. 
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greatest miraele of all? 


It is the everyday magic of the Metal Working Industry, 
materializing from a sluggish stream of ore the miraculous 
productions of this age of wonders. 























Centuries from now people may look back upon the auto- 
mobile, the radio, and aircraft, as inventions that leapt to 
sudden completion. They cannot have seen, as we have, the 
steady step-by-step developments of metals, methods and 
machinery that made these inventions possible. 

Each week’s news of this industry is a living record of 
this constant, swift evolution. No dusty history here, but a 
motion picture of kaleidoscopic changes, pregnant with 
importance to those “with eyes to see.” 

Industrial executives, whose duties involve management, 
design, production and plant operation dare not miss a 
move in this fascinating business, 

Through the pages of the American Machinist—news items 
hot from the front, editorials written from the field, adver- 
tisemients of new products, methods and services—they dili- 
gently follow the trend of events. For more than 50 
years the American Machinist has delivered this service to 
the metal working industry. The American Machinist is a 
McGraw-Hill Publication issued from Tenth Avenue, at 
Thirty-Sixth Street, New York. 
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ee 
Available— 


a Seasoned 


Sales 


Executive 
Ww 


N accomplishing sales 
executive whose past 

record speaks for itself— 
and there is no reason why 
he can’t repeat—seeks a 
new connection for sound 
and personal reasons. 
His experience in selling 
combined with a will to do 
things and to carry out 
plans of his own creation 
will make him an impor- 
tant factor in any organi- 
zation. 
For the past five years, as 
an example of his sales 
ability, he has consistently 
increased sales in his terri- 
tory over each previous 
year, and in a highly com- 
petitive specialty field. In 
1928, for instance, an in- 
crease of $40,000 was re- 
corded over 1927 sales. 
To an organization requir- 
ing the services of this 
sales executive who has 
proved his worth under 
trying conditions, he will 
also bring a leadership 
which will inspire his men 
to greater achievement 
through kindly instructive, 
creative application of the 
art of selling. 
Now earning over $10,000 
a year and will be worth 
it to one who can use @ 
man of his calibre. 
If at all interested, give 
this executive an oppor- 
tunity to sell himself by 
addressing 


“N,”’ Box 44 
Printers’ Ink 
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‘ Agencies 
Win Verdicts in 
Outdoor Suits 
TS Wm. H. Rankin Company 
and the Chas. A. Ramsay Com- 


pany, advertising agencies, last 
week were awarded verdicts for 


.| damages in their suits against the 


Associated Bill Posters of the 
United States and Canada. The 
award is the climax to litigation 
which has been under way for ten 
years. 

The Rankin company sued for 
damages in the amount of $192,- 
853.60 and the Ramsay company 
for $19,077.38. The plaintiffs 
charged that the association pro- 
hibited its members from accepting 
any national advertising except 
through its licensed agents. Since 
July, 1911, it was alleged, each 
agent had to pay a license fee of 
$1,000. The Rankin agency for- 
feited its license in 1913 and the 
Ramsay company in 1911. 

Suit was instituted in 1919 and 
the plaintiffs lost on demurrers in 
the two lower courts. In 1921, the 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cided in favor of the plaintiffs, 
stating that they had grounds for 
action under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and the trial which 
ended last week was in _ the 
United States Federal Court to 
assess the amount of damages. 

United States Judge Harlan B. 
Howe, who presided, in his charge 
to the jury specified three ques- 
tions which it was to decide: Did 
the defendant restrain trade or 
commerce in advertising posters 
among the several States or with 
foreign nations? Did the defen- 
dants monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce in advertising 
posters among the several States 
or foreign nations? What are the 
plaintiff’s damages? 

In the verdict found by the jury, 
damages in the amount of $78,- 
266.66 was awarded to the Rankin 
agency, and $6,037.33 to the Ram- 
say agency. On motion of coun- 
sel for plaintiffs, these amounts 
were trebled in accordance with 
provisions of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. Further, Judge Howe 
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The first issue is out! 
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“ 

Seven thousand of the 
country’s biggest men concerned with 
the design, installation, maintenance 
and extension of heating, piping and 
air conditioning systems and equip- 
ment, are now passing judgment on 
their new technical journal, HEATING, 
PIPING AND AiR CONDITIONING. 


Industrial plant engineers, office build- 
ing, hotel and institution engineers, 
consulting, refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, industrial construction and dis- 
trict heating engineers; heating and 
piping contractors, ventilating contrac- 
tors and architects—all brought to- 
gether upon a common ground by 
their interest in the field of Heatine, 
PirpING AND Air CONDITIONING com- 
-prise the reader force of this paper. 


That the appearance of this journal 
will be hailed by these men as the 
biggest single step ever taken toward 
the simplification of their work, we 
now confidently predict. 








HEATING, PIPING 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


A DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATION 


1900 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
IE TS 
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Rotogravure 
Advertisers 


show an overwhelming preference for 


Che Minneapolis Crihune 


for nine years the leading Rotogravure 
medium in the great Northwest 


FIRST in Rotogravure Linage 


i 1928 The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune car- 

ried 356,890 lines of Rotogravure advertising 
(of which 234,078 lines were placed by national 
advertisers), making The Tribune supremely 
FIRST in the great Northwest and the 14th in the 
U. S. in both total and national Rotogravure lin- 
age. The thirteen papers leading the Tribune 
are all published in cities considerably larger 
than Minneapolis. 


FIRST in Circulation 


_ Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, with a net 

paid circulation of 170,704 (Government state- 
ment for six months period ended March 31, 
1929), has the largest Sunday circulation in the 
great Northwest, providing effective contact with 
the largest number of homes in this rich, 
responsive market. 


Che Minneapolis Cribune 


The Great HOME Newspaper of the Great Northwest 
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ordered the defendants to pay 
counsel fees in the in case in 
the amount of $42,500, and in the 
Ramsay case, $7,500. Defendants 
were given thirty days in which to 
appeal the verdicts. 








Robert Imlay Resigns from 
“Life” 

Robert Imlay, for the last two years 
on the advertising staff of Life, New 
York, has resigned. He plans to go 
abroad in connection with commercial 
and financial research work which will 
be made the subject of business articles 
he will write. 


S. S. Reckefus with Stewart- 
Jordan Agency 


Samuel S. Reckefus, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Curtis-Martin 
newspapers at Philadelphia and pre- 
viously on the advertising staff of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, has joined Stew- 
art-Jordan, Inc., Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency. 








Cosmetic Account for Bissell & 


Land Agency 


The Seabreeze Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh, makers of Seabreeze, a_ skin 
lotion, have appointed Bissell & Land, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct their advertising account. News- 
papers will be used. 


A. B. Spencer Advanced by 
Denver Utility 


A. B. Spencer, for several years a 
member of the advertising department 
of the Public Service Company of Col- 
orado, Denver, has been made assistant 
publicity director. 


C. B. Whitney Joins Sweetland 
Advertising 


Clayton B. Whitney, recently adver- 
tising manager of the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
joined Sweetland Advertising, Inc., New 
York, as assistant to the president. 











Appoints Murray & Crocker 


The Hussey Manufacturing Company, 
North Berwick, Me., maker of water 
sports err fire escapes and light- 
ning rods, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Murray & Crocker, Boston, 
advertising. 


“Bags,” New Trade Publication 

Bags, a new monthly trade paper de- 

voted to the textile bag yg wt has 
a 





heen started by the Atlas Publishing 
Company, New York. Robert S. Car- 
raway is editor. The type page size is 
7 by 10 inches. 
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Wanted 


Able advertising 
agency solicitor 


The Company—A New York 
charter member of the 4 A’s, 
with extensive advertising, mer- 
chandising and business experi- 
ence. Soundly financed and 
with complete facilities. We 
are small in volume, but our 
reputation throughout the pro- 
fession is of the highest. Our 
clients’ regard for us is based not 
only upon our ability and suc- 
cessful work, but upon our char- 
acter and faithfulness. 


The Opportunity—The man 
who can prove his ability to 
secure business, as we have 
proven our ability in other 
phases of agency activity, and 
who will also prove himself 
trustworthy and congenial, will 
be offered, when deserved, an 
opportunity to participate in the 
profits of the company. [nitial 
salary will be based upon his 
present requirements. 


This advertisement has the 
approval of the members of our 
organization. 


Address “H,” Box 191, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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High Grade Salesmen 
WANTED 


for Eastern, Southern, Mid-Western and 
Far Western States to cover retail sta- 
tionery, jewelry and drug trade on a 
salary with traveling expenses or com- 
mission with drawing account basis. 


We prefer men who know the trade and 
will devote their entire attention to the 
sale of our products, but will consider 
men now handling kindred but non- 
competitive lines. 


We manufacture the highest class and 
most beautiful line of fountain pens, 
pencils and desk sets on the market, un- 
conditionally guaranteed. We have an 
established trade; our line instantly ap- 
peals and is easily sold. Our 1929 adver- 
tising program is under way. 


State qualifications fully in first letter, 
regarding present and previous positions. 
State age and whether married or single. 
Information held strictly confidential. 


Address ‘‘Q,”’ Box 31 
Printers’ Ink 








> 


Included in our sales of last 
year—for account of one prin- 
cipal—was 
250 carlots 
$750,000 worth 
of one article— 
at a selling cost of 144% 


“R,” Box 195, Printers’ Ink 


a 
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From: Selling agents. 

To: Advertising agencies. 

Subject: Increased sales for 
your accounts, 

Don’t disregard distribution 


Add advertising after allotment 


“T,” Box 196, Printers’ Ink 
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Window Display Problem Is 


for the Advertiser to Decide 
Cart Percy, Inc, 
New York, Apr. 20, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

The stand you have taken on payment 
for window showings in the’ editorial 
[April 18 issue] entitled “Discovered— 
One Golden Egg” is certainly worthy 
of congratulation and warrants the 
hearty support of all advertisers. 

This question of “free goods” or pay- 
ment for window space for nationally 
advertised goods has heretofore been an- 
swered by advertisers on some such 
basis as this: 

I realize the importance of window 
showings for my goods. I also realize 
that sales are in proportion to the num. 
ber of people passing a store; therefore, 
the greater value to me of window show- 
ings in the large volume retail stores. 
When, however, these larger stores use 
their windows as a club to demand ex- 
tra “advertising allowances” or free 
goods, the advertiser has this situation 
to face: Am I justified in paying for 
window showings in these stores (often 
the worst offenders in disturbing the 
price-cutting situation) while being un- 
willing to offer similar concessions to 
the much greater number of smaller 
stores handling my goods, many of 
which are in competition with the larger 
stores? 

Again it must be realized that whether 
treating the independent retailer in his 
manner is fair or unfair, the whole ques- 
tion, as far as the advertiser is con- 
cerned, hinges on its expediency and 
where the province of the advertiser be- 
gins and ends. 

Is he only to create “‘demand” or ac- 
ceptance for his goods, or in ‘addition 
should he attempt to focus retail demand 
by standing the entire expense of sell- 
ing, including retail advertising promo- 
tion work? 

As soon as the advertiser begins to 
volunteer to shoulder part of this re- 
tail advertising expense, he must expect 
to find himself the target for an increas- 
ing number of similar demands, partic- 
— where the volume of buying is 
arge. 

ither the advertiser must be pre- 
pared to pay for window space with 
cash or “free goods” from an increas- 
ingly large number of chains, co-opera- 
tives and other groups and thus extend 
what many consider his normal field of 
activity; or he must decide that the 
furnishing of window space by retailers 
to reach out and extend their sphere 
of influence to a larger number of pros- 
ects, is a proper function of the dealer 
imself and that the national advertiser 
has done his part when he: has co-oper- 
ated by furnishing display material of 
better character than the dealer could 
prepare for himself. 

Advertisers will have to make this 
decision sooner or later—and the longer 
it is delayed the more money it will 
cost them. “Free goods’ and the so- 
called advertising allowances could be 
largely eliminated if advertisers were to 


decide that all payment for window 
space or for featuring their goods will 
be discontinued. 


C..C. Acar. 
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now 


Located at 


420 LEXINGTON AVE. 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
New York City 


The Daily 
Food News 


and Food Magazine 


Applicant for Membership in the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


‘The KEY to the 
METROPOLITAN MARKET 


The Daily Food News reaches more 
than 70% of the total Independent 
Retail Grocery Outlets in New York 
City. 

Consult us regarding your distribu- 
tion problems in the most concen- 
trated market in America. 


National Representatives: 


H. L. WINER SPECIAL AGENCY, Inc. 


420 Lexington Ave. - New York, N. Y. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. - Chicago, Il. 
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Industrial 
Marketing Executives 
to Meet 


FOX. the purpose of stressing the 
distinction between industrial 
and consumer selling and in order 
to bring out the position of indus- 
trial advertising in the field of in- 
dustrial selling, there has been 
called a conference of executives 
in industry. This conference is to 
be held at Washington, D. C., on 
May 10. 

The conference is sponsored by 
the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association and the industrial ad- 
vertisers committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, in 
conjunction with the Department 
of Commerce. Questions will be 
discussed from their relation to 
both domestic and export markets. 
A feature of the program will be 
a series of brief addresses by di- 
visional executives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


May 2, 1920 


The program follows: 


Address of welcome, Hon. Robert P. 

Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Ne! 
son S. Greensfelder, president, 
A. A., who will outline the purpose of 
the conference; Mg sppepecen, oii. 
tor, nternation ngineering ; ‘OS: 
venor M. Jones, chief, finance and in- 
vestment division; 

Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Robert hien, manager, 


advertising division, General Motors 
Export Corporation. 


n a series of fifteen-minute talks, by 
executives of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce, visitors will have 
explained to them those services of the 
Bureau which should be particularly 
useful to them in their foreign sales- 
promotion work. 


Frederick M. Feiker, managing 
director of the Associated Business 
Papers, will be toastmaster at a 
dinner which will close the con- 
ference. Addresses will be made 
by Samuel M,. Vauclain, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and Dr. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
who will have just returned from 
a trip abroad and will report on 
his observations. 











= 


Now that the long felt need for a 


NATIONAL Register of Directors has been 
met, it’s almost inconceivable to think of an 
executive planning a sales campaign without 
having it at his elbow. 





70,000 names of leading business men. 
All their business affiliations. 

Home and business addresses. 
Alphabetical and geographical. 


POOR’S REGISTER of DIRECTORS 
of the UNITED STATES 
1929 Edition—Price $35 


When ordering request Booklet B, which tells how others are 
using this compilation 


POOR’S PUBLISHING CO. 
33 Broadway New York 
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Tue SUPER 


SERVICE STATION 
is here to stay. 


Customers like it! 


And that’s excuse enough 


for the permanence of 
any institution!” 


This is an extract from our new book, 
“The New Trend in Merchandising 
to Motorists.” You should read all of 
it. We will gladly send you a copy. 


The Irving-Cloud Publishing Company 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Jobber Topics, Motor Maintenance, The Super Service Station, 
and Motor Maintenance Data Book and Flat-Rate Manual 
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The twelve 
A Jolt for months of the 


Seasonal year are crowded 
Sales with seasonal 
sales which have become almost 
time-honored institutions. Perhaps 
the leader is the February and Au- 
gust furniture sal.. Then there is 
the January white goods sale and 
the August fur sale. These three 
top the list. And the merchandis- 
ing crimes which have been com- 
mitted in their names are too nu- 
merous and horrible to enumerate 
or describe. 

These sales present a laughable 
side. The February furniture sale, 
for example, now begins early in 
January. The August furniture 
sale starts some time in July. As 
we said, there is a certain element 
of humor about this rushing of 
the calendar. But the February 
furniture sale which starts in Jan- 
uary does not end any sooner than 
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it ever did. Regardless of when 
it begins, it ends with the close of 
February. Consequently, instead of 
being a+ month-long sale—which 
was long enough—it now runs 
into seven weeks. Add to this 
the fact that consumers are being 
educated to withhold their purchas- 
es until sale time, and the picture 
,becomes black indeed. 

All this lends real importance to 
an announcement to the trade 
made by Edwin I. Marks, execu- 
tive vice-president and merchan- 
diser of ready-to-wear of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc. In this state 
ment, Mr. Marks declared that 
Macy would no longer hold an 
August sale of furs. The new 
policy takes effect immediately. 

A number of reasons are given 
One is that the volume of buying 
for the August fur sale results in 
actual speculation in skins. Two, 
the opening of the season has been 
artificially advanced. Three, there 
has been over-production by those 
manufacturers who have attempted 
to capitalize the advent, with re- 
sulting market instability. Four, 
the appalling abuse of comparative 
prices in the sale advertising. Five, 
consumers seldom actually save 
money by buying in August. Six, 
the announcement specifically states 
that the August fur sale is eco- 
nomically unsound and unwise. 

The Dry Goods Economist, in 
discussing this announcement, says 
that despite the fact that Macy 
operates somewhat differently from 
most stores, this new policy “can- 
not fail to impart a strong im- 
petus to the thinking of other re- 
tail merchants who have long been 
dubious concerning the value of 
such events. Many store execu- 
tives who have been on the verge 
of abandoning the August sale, as 
Macy has done, feel that the idea 
itself has been so thoroughly dis- 
credited in the eye of the public 
by the ‘circus school’ of exploita- 
tion and over-statement in connec- 
tion with these sales that the pres- 
tige of their establishments is not 
enhanced by continuing the event.” 

We can only add that merchan- 
dising will take a long step 
forward when seasonal sales are 
eliminated. And that, in turn, 
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prompts us to ask whether Macy 
contemplates eliminating thé Feb- 
ruary and August furniture sale 
and, if it does not, how it defends 
its retention after what it has 
said about the economic unsound- 
ness of the August fur sale. 





What Are “Dairymen have 

V. a notion it is 

ou milk they have to 

Selling? sell, but we all 

know that milk is a necessity and 

they merely supply it. They are 
acting in the role of pedlers.” 

This is an extract from a letter 
to Printers’ Ink. It is sympto- 
matic of a myopic view of the 
industry by one who fails to see, 
in proper perspective, the dairy 
business and its chief product in 
their relation to the consumer. 

Because milk is a necessity is no 
reason to believe that it does not 
have to be sold. Where it must be 
peddled, it is very likely due to 
aimless methods instead of sound 
educational measures to inform the 
public about the desirable qualities 
of milk, and the care taken to in- 
sure the preservation of these quali- 
ties. 

For example, there are the con- 
stant and carefully systematized 
operations to maintain sanitary 
conditions in the interest of public 
safety. There is on-time delivery. 
There is the work done to bring 
to distant centers a perishable prod- 
uct which metropolitan consumers 
may obtain at their convenience. 
Nothing to sell in the milk busi- 
ness! Are all these functions of 
service nothing? People may not 
be aware of their importance, tak- 
ing them as a matter of course. 
If they are so taken by members 
of the industry, then those mem- 
bers deserve to be ranked in the 
pedler class. 

Manufacturers of staples are 
likewise pedlers if they think they 
have nothing to sell but the article 
manufactured. Let them take a 
lesson from the experiences of 
large utilities, which surely can sit 
back and let consumers come to 
them. Instead they are, like alert 
manufacturers, increasingly and in 
increasing numbers, going to their 
public with selling messages, using 
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advertising to lift them above the 
pedler class. 

Advertising, they realize, gives 
them something to sell beyond and 
above the goods or services which 
they supply. They know that with 
the support of advertising they are 
enabled to profit by more custom- 
ers and greater consumption. 





Too Much Have adults quit 
14-¥i buying merchan- 
ear dise? This ques- 
Advertising ? tion occurs to us 
as we recall a recent conversation 
one of our staff writers had with 
E. C. Taylor, sales manager of 
the Premier Warm Air Heater 
Company, Dowagiac, Mich. Mr. 
Taylor expressed frank bewilder- 
ment at seeing so much advertis- 
ing these days apparently aimed at 
children. Of course he knows that 
the advertising is not intended pri- 
marily for children, but he bases 
his rather facetious observation on 
the thought that “there is alto- 
gether too much of the fourteen- 
year-old mind flavor in printed 
presentations designed to sell mer- 
chandise.” 

In other words, as we have fre- 
quently remarked, sellers do not 
as a rule show proper respect for, 
and appreciation of, their custom- 
ers’ mental powers. We frequently 
get some entertainment out of the 
remarks of a cynical friend whose 
bark, by the way, is worse than 
his bite. He has told us repeatedly 
that “the people have no sense” 
and then asks us why sense should 
be talked to them. 

We are not presuming to cham- 
pion the intellectual attainments of 
the ordinary mine-run_ citizen. 
Neither are we going to quarrel 
with the supposedly scientific find- 
ing that a majority of them, no 
matter how splendid their physique, 
have minds no more developed than 
those to be found in children of 
twelve or fourteen. Even so, we 
believe they have a vast deal more 
sense than our cynical friend and 
certain advertisers credit them 
with. The fact is that with the 
increase in education the tastes of 
all classes are being elevated ; they 
know what good merchandise is, 
they want it, they will buy it and 
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should be addressed accordingly. 
Advertisers should remember that 
even a dullard can learn things in 
at least a mechanical way, if he 
eannot explain all the whys and 
wherefores. 

We are just about ready to line 
up with Mr. Taylor in his criti- 
cism of the fourteen-year mind 
element in advertising. If advertis- 
ers would take the trouble to know 
their prospects half as well as they 
know their merchandise there 
would be less of it. 


The Reality 
of 
Good- Will 


Philosophically, 
there is interest- 
ing speculation in 
the thought that, 
in one respect, business is not 
merely human, but superhuman. 
In the survival of its most human 
quality, business is deathless. 

Speaking before the Bureau of 
Advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
in New York, Colby M. Chester 
told of the steps by which was 
assembled the biggest enterprise in 
the food industry—the Postum 
Company, Incorporated—an enter- 
prise of which he is president. 

Lest his hearers think that he 
was discussing a fledgling among 
industries, Mr. Colby presented, 
first, a sketch of food history. 
Specifically, he said: “Our experi- 
ence is with twelve companies, the 
oldest of which, next year, will 
celebrate its 150th birthday.” 

With this patriarch of enter- 
prises, cieven other units had com- 
bined. And of their consolidation, 
Mr. Colby said this: 

“It was more than a merger of 
balance sheets and properties. It 
brought together the good-will of 
a number of institutions, and en- 
abled us to get a much fuller ap- 
preciation of good-will’s value.” 

And then, earnestly and with em- 
phasis: “I believe that reputation, 
or good-will, is the greatest of all 
corporate assets. It embodies hon- 
est merchandising, just policies, 
reasonable prices to the consumer, 
truth in advertising, and fair play 
to the public, the stockholder and 
the employee. Unlike the reputa- 
tion of an individual, it can be 
passed on to successors.” 


Perhaps many listeners won- 
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dered what might be the estimate 
of this business man of good-will’s 
value in dollars and cents—whether 
his mind moved along with what 
seems to be a current-day trend 
to reduce its balance-sheet ap- 
praisal to some such highly nomi- 
nal figure as one dollar. And on 
that point he spoke his mind: 

“As an asset on the balance sheet, 
good-will has not yet been accorded 
proper recognition; but in the mind 
of the investor, it has come into 
its own. And earning power, ir- 
respective of asset appraisal, has 
come to be the real measure of 
value.” 

The investor today is the man 
on the street. He is at once the 
customer of business and, by vir- 
tue of his investments in securities, 
its part owner. He is the man 
who, with carefree disregard of 
the discrimination that goes intc 
the technical compilation of balance 
sheets, strikes through to the truth. 
He it is who knows that gooa- 
will—for it is in his own mind 
that the quality is created—truly 
is immortal, that it can survive re- 
ceiverships and bankruptcies and 
reorganizations and even the death 
of men who administer business 
affairs. He it is who is coming 
to realize a certain fact that ad- 
vertising men sometimes think it 
necessary to argue and defend; and 
that fact is that constant, con- 
structive advertising is not an ex- 
pense, but an investment; and that 
its dividends keep coming back 
through the generations. 


R. R. Shuman Merges. with 
Evans Associates 


R. R. Shuman, who has been engage:! 
in business as advertising counselor at 
Chicago, for a number of years, has 
merged his business with Evans Asso 
ciates, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. He will continue as a member of 
the Evans organization. 


Now with Erwin, Wasey 
New York Office 
"aa Tveter, for several years with 
the 


I hicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Companv, has heen transferred to the 
New York office of the same agency, 
where he will be a member of the. ser- 
vice department. 


Sidney Jerome has joined the staff of 
David Malkiel, Boston, advertising. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - —Werchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CulENTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


*‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


























F. M. Rowles Heads San Fran- 
cisco Sales Managers 


The San Francisco Sales Managers’ 
Association, at a recent meeting elected 
the following of- 
ficers: President, 
F. Morris Rowles, 
Associated Oil 
Company; first 
vice-president, Gar- 
net J. Weigel, 
Knight - Counihan 
Company; second 
vice-president, 
Robert V. Chand- 
ler, Howard Auto- 
mobile Company; 
third vice-presi- 
dent, Archie E 
Littler, Western 
Union Telegraph; 
secretary, William 
H. Culbert, Wells 
Fargo Bank & 
Union Trust Com- 
pany and treasurer 
Edgar B. Jessup, 
General Office Equipment Corporation. 

Directors elected at this meeting in- 
clude: Roy P. Cole, Cole Oriental Com- 





F. M. Rowles 


pany; Percy A. Converse, Marshall 
Newell Supply Company; J. F. Gorman, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute; J. C 


Keesling, Standard Oil Company, and 
E. C. Moore, W. Dickey Clay 
Manufacturing Company. 

* * * 


Canadian Pacific to Transfer 
C. W. Stokes to London 


Charles W. Stokes, assistant general 
ublicity agent of the Canadian Pacific 
ailway, Montreal, is being transferred 
to London to take charge of the com- 
pany’s advertising in Europe. This 
change is effective June 15. , 

Mr. Stokes, who has been with the 
Canadian Pacific for many years in 
several places, is also a director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the 
president of the American Association 
of Railway Advertising Agents. For 
the last two years he has been president 
of the Advertising Club of Montreal. 

2 eS 


Elected by All-Year Club of 
Southern California 


W. P. Jeffries, president of the Los 
Angeles Investment Company, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the All-Year Club of Southern 
ay in He succeeds the late Frank 


lint. 
* * 


* 
Heads Pacific Clubs On-to- 
Oakland Committee 


Arthur G. Neitz, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Seattle, has been elected 
chairman of the On-to-Oakland conven- 
tion committee of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Association. 


Advertising Club News 


Some Pointers on Training the 
Senior Salesman 


The following points were brought 
out by George 3. Fowler, vice-president 
in charge of sales of The Simmons 
Company, in a talk on “How to Train 
the Senior Salesman,” last week before 
the Specialties Group of the Advertising 
Club of New York: 

One of the biggest problems of a 
business with a sales force is that of 
personnel, for personnel both makes the 
progress of a business and solves it. 

It doesn’t hurt the sales executive to 
let the salesmen know that he is out 
to learn as well as to teach. In teach- 
ing the senior salesman, don’t challenge 
him, but get your idea over by let- 
ting him feel the idea has originated with 
him or by leading him up to the idea by 
logical reasoning. 

The sales executive should remembe: 
that the first senior salesman to train 
and teach is himself. 

It is sometimes lost sight of in the 
training of the new comers on a sales 
force that the older man has a back 
ground and experience that makes train- 
ing in his case more remunerative to a 
company. 

A change of pace in selling is as im- 
portant as such a change is to the 
athlete. Don’t continue to follow such 
a pace that, as a sales head, you will 
do what your salesmen, competitors and 
others will expect but change your pace 
This will help overcome one of the big 
problems in dealing with senior sales 
man—mental rutting. 

It is, however, far better to try to 
lift an existing sales force out of a rut 
than to discard the force and build up 
an entirely new one. 

* * * 


Poor Richard Club to Have 
Permanent Exhibit Room 


The Poor Richard Club of Philadel- 
phia has refitted and refurnished a room 
to be devoted entirely and continuously 
to exhibits of advertising, commercial 
art, photography and printing. The 
first exhibit, now on view, is that of 
“Art in Photography,” the work of 
Richard T. Dooner, which won the first 
prize at the recent Art Directors’ Club 
exhibit held at Philadelphia. Following 
this exhibit, on May 20, will be shown 
the work of the students of the Charles 
Morris Price School of the Club. Dur 
ing the first week of each exhibit, the 
public is invited. 

* + 


Talbot Heads Eleventh District 
Berlin Committee 


_ Freeman Talbot, director of radio sta- 
tion KOA, Denver, Col., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the On-to-Berlin 
committee of the Eleventh District, In- 
ternational Advertising’ Association. 
Other members of the committee are 
the respective presidents of the clubs in 
the district. 
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Advises More Stress on Dealer 
Display Helps 

“A choked appropriation for dealer 
displays for merchandise presentation at 
the point of sale jeopardizes the pro- 
ductive results of the entire investment 
in national and local advertising,” said 
W. L. Stensgaard, display director for 
Montgomery Ward & Company’s retail 
stores and president of the International 
Association of Display Men, speaking 
before the Chicago Advertising Council 
last week. 

Because the preparation of dealer 
helps yields a smaller commission than 
does space buying, he noted, few agenc- 
ies have been able to develop this mer- 
chandising factor to the extent that it 
deserves. In view of its importance in 
tying in all other advertising activities, 
he put forth the idea that some remuner- 
ation should be arranged so that retail 
displays may receive the proper atten- 
tion and stress. 

The talk was preceded by a fifteen 
minute dramatic sketch in which was 
illustrated how point of sale display can 
cause a comprehensive advertising cam- 
paign either to fail completely or to 
achieve the sale, in direct accord with 
the effectiveness and attractiveness of 
the display. ‘ 

* 


Sphinx Clubs Bids Adieu to 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Since the opening of the Waldorf-As- 
toria, this hotel has been the regular 
meeting place of the Sphinx Club of 
New York. During all these years the 
banquets of the club have had the per- 
sonal supervision of Oscar Tschirky. 
In recognition of his personal service 
to the club and as a measure of the 
regard in which he is held by its mem- 
bers, Oscar was its honored guest at 
a banquet which was held on April 26. 

The dinner was also made the_occa- 
sion of the club’s annual Ladies’ Night. 
It was the 199th gathering in the his- 
tory of the club. While there was no 
snpeechmaking, as is customary on Ladies’ 
Night, there was a brief tribute paid 
to Oscar in a talk by R. F unts- 
man, president, who presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Tschirky’ with a gift from the 
club. Oscar, in acknowledging the 
spirit of the occasion, dwelt on _ the 
early history of the Sphinx Club and 
the strong bond of sentiment which had 
kept it alive through many years. The 
event was attended by 500 members 
and guests. 

* * * 


Industrial Advertisers Appoint 
W. A, Hemming 


William A. Hemming, recently as- 
sistant sales manager of the T. 
Conklin Brass & Copper Company, New 
York, has been appointed director of 
research of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, with headquarters 
at that city. Beginning May 1, he will 
act in this capacity for both the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association and 
— Exhibitor’s Committee of the Power 
Shows. 
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Better Business Bureau Hits at 
Sunoco Advertising 


Claims made in advertising for Blue 
Sunoco by the Sun Oil Company are 
made the subject of a special bulletin 
which has been issued by the National 
Better Business Bureau. The statements 
with which issue has been taken ap- 
peared in advertising copy which was 
used during 1928 in Detroit. Among 
the statements questioned were: 

“Blue Sunoco’s knockless rating is 
not excelled by any other fuel, no mat- 
ter what the price.” : 

“Knockless rating equal to the best.” 

The National Bureau, in co-operation 
with the Detroit Better Business Bu- 
reau, decided to have tests made of 
Blue Sunoco in comparison with four 
premium fuels sold in Detroit in order 
to determine the accuracy of the state- 
ments. questioned. Tests were con- 
ducted in the laboratory of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, according to the bulle- 
tin, by Professor G. Brown who, re- 
ported in part as follows: 

“The result of these tests clearly in- 
dicate that fuel No. 2501, (Blue Sun- 
oco) is considerably inferior in knock 
rating to any of the other four fuels 
tested.” 

In its bulletin, the Bureau relates its 
further investigations and summarizes 
its e¢ ge of correspondence with 
the Sun Oil Company in the matter, 
which the Bureau states was taken up 
in the belief that the statements ques- 
tioned were unfair to competition and 
the public. 

“We requested the Sun Oil Company 
to rectify its claims regarding the knock- 
less quality of its product,” concludes 
the bulletin of the Bureau, “through a 
public statement. This the company has 
not done. The Sun Oil Company re- 
quested that we accept its proposition 
to finance an investigation of all motor 
fuels ‘in the market’ and for the Better 
Business Bureau to publish its findings.”’ 


* * * 


Summer Advertising Golfers 
Elect Officers 


Edward J. Barber, New York, has 
again been elected president of the 
Summer overeaes Golf Association. 
Other officers re-elected are: Eugene 
Kelley, New York, R. W. Richardson, 
Chicago and David W. Tibbott, Boston, 
vice-presidents, and James Sinclair, New 
York, secretary-treasurer. 

Committee chairmen have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Chalmers L. Pan- 


coast, blicity; Ray S. Rose, tourna- 
ment; J. H. Ford, membership; Henry 
A. Murphy, entertainment; Lawrence 


A. Weaver, trophy, and W. E. Conklyn, 
transportation. 

The annual summer tournament will 
he held at the O-te-sa-ga Golf Club, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., from June 22 to 
29. The champions who will defend 
their titles are Harold S. Block, who 
defeated Irving L. Thoren, last year, 
and Mrs. William S. Bird, who won 
in the women’s division from Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Wood. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UST how valuable is this so- 

called outside viewpoint of 
which we hear so much these days? 
The Schoolmaster is moved to ask 
this question on account of a dis- 
cussion carried on in the Class a 
couple of times recently over 
whether a salesman should appear 
dumb in the presence of his pros- 
pect. 
Almost any intelligent salesman 
—those selling advertising, for ex- 
ample—can study a business, either 
superficially or thoroughly, and 
find some things that are wrong 
with it. He can detect alleged 
flaws quicker than can be done by 
those who are close to the busi- 
ness; he can do this because he 
is an outsider. 

But does this give him any li- 
cense to rush in, with a world- 
saving program, and pretend or 
presume to instruct the manage- 
ment ? 

Victor A. Irvine, a Chicago ad- 
vertising agent, relates the experi- 
ences of a catalog expert (and he 
really is an expert; the School- 
master knows him _ personally) 
who was trying to induce an East- 
ern wholesaler to make certain 
changes in his catalog—changes, by 
the way, that would have meant 
some profitable business for the 
expert. 

The wholesaler demurred, insist- 
ing that his present methods were 
best because of what they had ac- 
complished. 

Whereupon the catalog man, 
thinking he should exert some real 
pressure, spoke a piece something 
like this: 

“Mr. Blank, I have all sorts of 
respect for you but I am going to 
make bold to say that you do not 
know the modern aspects of cata- 
log building. And I do know 
them. You will be making a 
serious mistake if you do not 
let me do these things with your 
catalog.” 

Mr. Blank thought for a minute 
and then, leading his visitor to a 
window, pointed to a building 
across the street. 


“Do you see that building?” he 
asked. “Yes? Well, it is mine; 
what have you got?” 

Somewhat harsh, perhaps, and 
spoken not altogether in good 
taste. But here was a pre-emi- 
nently successful man who had 
built up a great business and at- 
tained wealth by using the very 
methods that the catalog man 
criticized in such a superior way. 
The expert may have been right 
in the assumption that his methods 
would fit in better with present-day 
procedure. But his inability to sell 
himself to the prospect naturally 
cast doubt upon his ability to do a 
selling job for the prospect. 

The outside viewpoint can be 
valuable, but it must be presented 
with becoming modesty. If a man 
has made an outstanding success 
by doing things in certain ways, 
he cannot be expected to be wildly 
enthusiastic when those ways are 
called into question by a person 
who wants to sell him something. 

i 


A point which may interest 
many members of the Class crops 
out in connection with the recent 
Congressional hearings regarding 
the census. This point was made 
by W. M. Steuart, director of the 
Bureau of the Census, when he ad- 
vocated that the date for starting 
the enumeration of population be 
fixed at November 1, 1929. He set 
this date, he said, because it is be- 
lieved that the largest number of 
persons are then at their usual 
places of residence. 

The Schoolmaster believes this 
is worthy of mention because it is 
of direct concern in many types of 
advertising campaigns. For ex- 
ample, it ought to be of some sig- 
nificance to direct-mail advertisers 
to know that mailings to the homes 
of their prospects are more likely 
to find them at home around the 
November 1 period than at any 
other time of the year. 

* * * 

At the wheel of his car, the 
Schoolmaster often wonders why 
everybody doesn’t enjoy touring as 
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To Increase the Staff 
of a Famous 
Mid-west Newspaper 


Two Experienced Salesmen of 
Local Advertising Are 
Being Sought 


If we disclosed the name of 
this paper, you would better un- 
derstand what a real opportunity 
is offered. 

The men we want must be out- 
standing, with thorough experi- 
ence selling newspaper display to 
large retail stores in city of 
250,000 or over. 

Must be less than 40 years old. 
College training not imperative, 
but would be an advantage. 

Generous salary, fine associates 
on the leading paper in its com- 
munity. 

The members of our organiza- 
tion know about this advertisement. 

If you can qualify, or know some 
other man who can, a letter giv- 
ing full record, and stating salary 
expected should be addressed to 


“W,’ Box 198, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 


























Salesmanager 
WANTED 


An old established 
manufacturing 
business with excel- 
lent reputation 
whose brands are 
extensively adver- 
tised is seeking a 
man of integrity 
and ability as sales- 
manager. Applica- 
tions by letter only 
will be considered. 
When writing give 
full particulars. 


Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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much as he does. To him there’s 
no‘finer recreation possible than to 
point her prow at the horizon and 
let ’er roll. The open road, the 
long, straight stretch across the 
smiling valley, the sweep up-grade 
and the turn at the top of the hill 
—America, as the Schoolmaster 
has seen it through his. windshield, 
is a land of charming surprises. 
And yet it’s a land—so the School- 
master sometimes thinks — that 
leaves all other men cold. The 
thought is disturbing; for he won- 
ders if there’s something wrong 
with him. 

And now comes no less august 
an authority than the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
still further to agitate his mind. 
For the fact is that, aside from 
the Schoolmaster, nobody in Amer- 
ica does any touring at all. 

The chamber has compiled trip- 
mileage figures for three States— 
New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Ohio; and the statistics reveal that 
in those States, which may be 
taken as fairly representative of 
the motoring habits of the nation, 
approximately 50 per cent of the 
motoring done is in grass-hopper 
leaps of twenty miles and less. 

In the motor cars of the United 
States, so it seems, there’s a vast 
reservoir of unused transportation 
—transportation that would be used 
more pleasantly, and more rapidly, 
if motorists could be induced to 
believe, as does the Schoolmaster, 
that an automobile doesn’t put its 
heart into its work until its head- 
lights begin to spy out unknown 
lands. 

Here’s a job for advertising, a 
task that has been recognized and 
undertaken by at least one out- 
standing advertiser, the Standard 
Oil Company of New York; and, 
thanks to the Standard, thousands 
of Eastern motorists now know a 
charming region of America by a 
new name—Soconyland. The task 
has been undertaken, too, by cer- 
tain units in the recreation indus- 
try—the hotels and vacation re- 
sorts. But even these efforts, as 
the figures seem to prove, have no 
more than scratched the surface 
of possibility. 

Here is an opening for some- 
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Young Man! 


ERE’S a real opportunity 

for a young man with 
printshop or trade-paper ex- 
perience, who can follow 
through on print jobs, check 
details of sales-promotion 
department and pinch-hit oc- 
casionally in copy writing. 
Must have high-school edu- 
cation or better. 


The position is with one 
of the leading manufacturing 
industries of the country. 


State age, experience and 
starting salary. 


Address “L,” Box 193, 
Printers’ Ink 











MEDI CA A Coby 
MEDICAL ART 
(Pathological and Anatomical Drawings) 
For Agency and Advertiser 
Address “‘O,” Box 185, Printers’ Ink 














WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experiences as free- 
lance advertising writer. Small jobs to 
thousand-dollar fees pioneering original 
copy. Gives name and prices. Explor- 
ing undiscovered advertising material. 
Putting story lure in booklets. House- 
organ writing. How he found his oppor- 
tunities. $1.50 postpaid. E. M. Woolley 
Associates, Passaic, N. J 
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one—say the manufacturers of 
tires—to sell America to American 
automobilists. The Schoolmaster 
hopes to see the sale achieved, and 
for reasons purely personal; for, 
inspite of the increased conges- 
tion out there on the open road, 
he’ll enjoy the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that perhaps he isn’t: so dif- 
ferent after all. And who knows 
but that the nation will be happier? 
It has been said that we'd have 
had no Civil War if, back in the 
Sixties, the United States had had 
good roads. 
* * * 

The National Chain Store Asso- 
ciation has announced that it re- 
cently conducted an inquiry among 
its members on the subject of con- 
tributions to local charities. “The 
replies indicate,” the announcement 
reads, “how difficult it is becoming 
for business men to discriminate 
between the thousands of appeals 
received annually for help and to 
allot subscriptions in a fair and 
reasonable proportion among the 
various organizations making the 
appeals.” 

The association is continuing its 
study of the problem and expresses 
the hope that it may eventually 
arrive at a policy which will 
simplify) matters and place con- 
tributions on a basis that will be 
adequate and entirely fair to every- 
one. 

To the Schoolmaster this an- 
nouncement is of particular interest 
because it holds out hope that some 
day the chains may work out a 
solution to this ever-present prob- 
lem that will be capable of general 
application in the manufacturing 
field. Business contributes millions 
annually to charity. By some pe- 
culiar quirk, these contributions by 
business are made on a basis that 
is just about as far removed as 
it can be from a businesslike pro- 
cedure. With the chains, of course, 
the problem is doubly severe be- 
cause their stores tap so many lo- 
calities and each one of these lo- 
calities, in turn, taps the chains for 
' charitable contributions. The chains 
have always displayed keen business 
acumen and the Schoolmaster has 
an idea, now that they have tackled 
the problem, that they will find 
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Advertising Agency Executives 


will be interested in knowing about the building in the center of 
this photograph. It is at 3 East 48th Street and is owned by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers of Scribner’s Magazine and 
Architecture. It is just a step from Fifth Avenue and next door to 
the about-to-he “Rockefeller City,” which will extend on Fifth 
Avenue from 48th to 5lst Streets, and almost all the way through 
to Sixth Avenue. Even now this is the most attractive business 
section in New York City and with the development of 
“Rockefeller City” it will be the most exclusive business section in 
the world. This building is offered as an IDEAL LOCATION 
FOR ONE ADVERTISING AGENCY which wishes to have a 
building so attractive and individual for its own. The property 
may be leased for a term of years. For a discussion of this un- 
usual location opportunity, inquire of G. R. D. Schieffelin, 
Treasurer. 


Charles Scribner Sons 


Scribner Building 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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MORE SALES 


re reached. 
The most effective 
and most economi- 
cal way to reach a 
large selected audi- 
ence is by the prop- 
er use of printed 
matter in a well- 
planned direct mail 
campaign. We can 
help you get more 
sales! 


RAMAPO RIVER PRINTING CO., INC. 
225 Varick St., New York Tel. Walker 3150-1-2 


Publishers! 


A man of wide publication selling expe- 
rience, now engaged in agency work in 
New York wishes to re-enter the publishing 
field. He knows trade-paper, class-quality 
and national magazine elds thoroughly. 
Makes good first impression and holds 
contacts. Splendid correspondent and 
sales letter writer. Producer. Evidence 
to prove it. Good business background. 


Address “M,’’ Box 194, Printers’ Ink 



































DIRECT MAIL MAN 


SPLENDID opportunity is offered 

@ man who has had Direct Mail 
experience in publishing or kindred 
lines to become associated with a high 
grade service proposition. Must be able 
to invest $5,000 and reside in New 
York or vicinity. Write 

R. H. SINCLAIR, pg a 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 




















Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,249 


Advertising Rates: Page, $135; 
half page, $67.50; quarter page, 
$33.75; one inch, minimum, 
$10.50. Classified, 75 cents a 
line, minimum order $3.75. 
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PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketch 
ef your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


FR Confidential advice, literature, 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 
pit H POLACHEK aTrooNEY q 


EW Vener WGINEED 
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a way out. Manufacturers would 
do well to watch developments. 

* * * 


Since talking to the Class on this 
subject of contributions to charity 
the Schoolmaster has come across 
an announcement of the formation 
of a nation-wide study of the rela- 
tionship of corporations and charity 
work in the communities in which 
they operate. This survey will be 
made under the supervision of Dr. 
Edward F. Gay, of the Harvard 
University School of Business. 
It is backed by the country’s larg- 
est corporations including U. S. 
Steel, General Electric, General 
Motors, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, etc. The committee 
which Dr. Gay heads will formu- 
late general principles governing 
the contributions of big business to 
local charitable and philanthropic 
works. With retail chains and 
manufacturers thus concentrating 
on this problem it appears likely 
that business will soon be applying 
business methods to its contribu- 
tions to charity. 


A Little Word That Sets the 
Schoolmaster Apart 


Porter-Lanctry ComMPaNy 
Curcaco, Apr. 18, 

Dear Schoolmaster: 
have been interested in the differ- 
ent comments regarding a suggestion to 
omit “little” from “The Little School- 
master’s Classroom” in Printers’ Ink. 
I should hate to see you drop this 
word “‘little.” To me it expresses vol- 
umes. It suggests a certain human in- 
terest = an entirely different picture 
than just “The Schoolmaster’s Class- 
room.” In the many years in which I 
have read Printers’ Inx, I have always 
visualized the little schoolmaster as a 
certain character. If the word “‘ittle” 
were omitted, it would certainly change 
my mind-picture and suggest any school- 
master, man or woman, in the entire 
country and take away the individuality 

of the whole idea. 


1929. 


J. C. Lanerry, 
Vice-President. 


To Publish ““What’s On 
the Air?” 


What’s On the Air? is the name of 
a new monthly radio magazine which 
will be published at New York by The 
Standard Publishing Company, Cincin- 
nati. This publication will serve prin 
cipally as a guide for radio programs 
for the current month and in addition 
will carry radio feature articles. Carr 
W. Wright is advertising manager., 
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The Use of Color on Packages 


Tue Srearns & Foster Company 
CINCINNATI, APR. 22, 1929 
jitor of Printers’ Inx: 

We wish to thank you for your favor 
of the 18th with enclosures of articles 
which have appeared in Printers’ Inx 
relative to the use of colors on packages. 

Permit us to say that the number of 
clippings you have sent us give us a 
good volume of information on the sub- 
ject and we wish you to know that we 
thoroughly appreciate your courtesies. 

PutnaM-Hooker Battine 
DEPARTMENT 
Tue Srearns & Foster Co.. 
J. Hooxer, 
Sales Manager. 


Appoint Jury for Art Director’s 
Exhibition 

The following have been *Prenth to 
the Jury of Awards for the hth An- 
nual Exhibition of ‘Advertibng Art 
which will be held at the Art Center 
from May 4 to 30 by the Art Directors 
Club of New York: Mrs. Charles Dana 
Gibson, Helen Appleton Read, Lee 
Simonson, Paul Manship, Frank Alt- 
schul and Frank Rehn. This jury will 
award three prizes in each of nine classi- 
fications. 


W. H. Benjamin, Vice-Presi- 
dent, R. D. Wyly Agency 


WwW iNiam H. Benjamin, recently vice- 
president at the Washin my D. C., of- 
ee of McCurdy Smith, New York 
advertising agency, has "jomned R. D. 
Wyly, Inc., Washington, D. C., adver- 
tising agency, as vice- -president in 
charge of sales. He was, at one time, 
with N. W. Ayer & Son and the Mas- 
sengale Advertising Agency, Inc., At- 
lanta. 


J. V. Fallon Joins New York 
“Telegram” 


John V. Fallon, formerly with the 
Meredith Publications, has joined the 


financial advertisin staff of the New 
York Telegram. is other previous 
connections include Wm. T. Mullally, 
Inc., and the People’s Home Journal, 
both of “New York. 


Billy B. Van’s Soap Account to 
Kenyon Agency 


The Pine Tree Products Company, 
Newport, . H., has appointed The 
Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of its Billy B. Van’s Pine Tree Soap. 
Newspaper, direct- —_ and radio adver- 
tising are being u 
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Can your products 


be used as premiums? 


A successful premium Sales Manager 
is now in a position to take on represen- 
tation for one or two itional manu- 
facturers who seek volume premium 
business. Now directing premium 
activities for several nationally known 
Correspondence is invited only from 
suapaguthie snemudeenemen whens quads 
are adapted to premium use. 
CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
For over 20 years the largest mercantile 
and publishi here ust = 
have pure this office. 











WANTED 
DISTRICT MANAGER 
FOR DETROIT AND SURROUNDING 
TERRITORY 


To Represent Chicago Manufacturer. 
We manufacture the highest class and 
the most beautiful line of high em- 
bossed signs and displays on the 
market. 
The man we want should be a real 
sign salesman with an_ established 
Clientele of national advertisers in 
Detroit and surrounding territory. 
Liberal commissions paid with ex- 
clusive territory. 
Can handle our line with other non- 
competing line. 
= detailed information in first 
io 

ress “U,” Box 197, Printers’ Ink 
ot ‘South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














P.O.P.T.A.A. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE FOR A 
LIVE TRADE JOURNAL WANTED; 
man or agency already handling other 
papers acceptable. Write complete details 
to Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper Press Wanted 
Part Time by publisher. Give 
details. Box 676, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED AT ONCE—Publishers’ ad- 
vertising representatives in the —— 
cities of the East and Central West for 
“Yakima Valley Farmer,” fastest-growing 
farm publication in world’s richest irri- 
gated section. “‘Yakima Valley Farmer,” 
Yakima, Washington. 


TRADE PAPER REPRESENTATIVE 
—Young man until recently in respon- 
sible position with leading business paper 
seeks connection as representative in Ohio 
or surrounding territory for growing 
trade journal, Nine years in newspaper 
and business-paper work, both editorial 
and advertising. Box 655, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
Woman with wide, successful advertising 
and space selling experience wants repu- 
table publication—trade or class—for Pacific 
Coast territory. Know principal Western 
advertisers and agencies. Unusual ability 
for productive service. Highest references. 
Headquarters Seattle. Box 663, P. I. 


BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVER- 
TISER SPENDING AROUND $50,000 
Experienced and resourceful advertising 
man will devote his time and attention 
to one or two accounts, acting as sales, 
advertising and promotion manager, or 
advisor to busy executive, without fixed 
salary. Long record of success, plus a 
unique co-operative proposition to increase 
sales and reduce costs should interest 
keen merchandiser. Location, New York 
City or near by on Write for appoint- 
ment to explain offer. Box 653, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


Large Oil Company wants young man 
who is a copy writer and has had sales- 
promotion experience. Must submit copies 
of work already done. State age and 
salary expected. Reply Box 657, P. I. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING SALES- 
MAN with established trade can 
make valuable connection. Box 
659, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN wanted to represent a high- 
class Illustrative and Commercial Photo- 
graphic Studio of national utation. On 
commission basis. Exceptional o unity 
for bright and energetic man. clusive 
territories open throu t the United 
States. Write LUCAS-KANARIAN, 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York. 



































PRINTING SALESMAN — New York 
plant, well known, doing highest grade 
halftone and color work offers salesman 
with established trade fifty per cent of 
profit and full cooperation. Box 651, P. | 


Wanted—A growing art service in the 
Middle West wants an artist with ex- 
perience and ability to handle figure and 
design. Must be able to work in pen and 
ink-wash or color. salary for the 
right man. Don’t apply unless you can 
produce the goods. ox 654, P. I. 


CONTACT MAN 
Contact man with extensive experience in 
travel advertising wanted by established 
agency specializing in this field. Must be 
competent to buy art work and write 
copy. Write complete details of experi- 
ence, qualifications. Box 669, P. I. 


Advertising Copy and Layout Man for 
preparation of catalogs and booklets for 
the Advertising Department of an old 
established middle western manufacturer 
of industrial machinery. Prefer a mar- 
ried man about 40, with some practical 
experience im mechanics. Permanent 
position. Give full details regarding age 
and experience. Box 678, Printers’ Ink 


SALESMEN—We pay salesmen $50 to 
$200 commission weekly selling latest 
powerful business building motion pic- 
ture advertising film service to fifty lines 
of business. Experience unnecessary 
Big opportunity in our sales expansion 
program. Write for territorial assign- 
ments. Monarch Films, 
ment P, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Publisher's Representatives Wanted 


By a new food-trade magazine in Cleve 
land, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. An exceptional opportunity 
for the right men on a publication of 
high editorial content, with an unusual 
distribution that makes a strong appeal 
to manufacturers. Address Food Review, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


COPY WRITER—High-grade technical 
paper has an opening in the service de- 
partment for a walleieentel young man 

not over 35—with ability to write good 
selling copy on difficult subjects. Must 
have experience and be able to lay out 
advertisements for setting and suggest 
designs. Mechanical training a great ad 
vantage, but = gn ge An “nusua! 
opportunity. tate age, religion, experi 
ence and salary desired. Box 674, P| 


P . . 
rinting Salesman 
Wanted who controls a moderate volume 
of business to connect himself with a 
modern progressive organization equipped 
to handle every branch of printing. 
Opportunity to the right man for a 
permanent and profitable position with a 
good future. awing inst commis- 
sion. Write, stating qualifications, which 
will *- © ‘d confidential. Box 670, P. | 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER WANTED 
by nationally known manufacturer of 
electrical appliances, Prefer young man 
with direct mail and merchandising ex- 
perience. State qualifications, past con- 
nections and salary desired in first letter. 
Western Advertising Agency, Racine, Wis. 


WE WANT AN ADVERTISING MAN 
He must know printing. He must be 
able to plan and write copy. He must 
have creative ability and enthusiasm for 
the future of direct mail. He must be 
, thinker, a doer, a hard worker and 
an exceptional salesman. Box 652, P. I. 


Local Newspaper Display Salesman 
Wanted by famous mid-western newspa- 
per, the leader in its community. Must 
ce outstanding producer,. with thorough 
experience selling newspaper display to 
irge retail stores in city of 250,000 or 
over. Must be less than 40 years old. 
College training not imperative, but 
would be an advantage. Generous salary, 
fine associates. The members of our or- 
ganization know about this advertisement. 
If you can qualify, write giving full rec- 
rd and salary expected. Box 677, P. I. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


for a young man not over 24 years of 
age, college trained, interested in adver- 
tising, desirous of selling Direct Mail 
Advertising for an old-established house 
in Newark, New Jersey; good appea~- 
ance, pleasing personality and ability 
to meet and converse intelligently with 
selected prospects. 

The corporation offering this opportu- 
nity has been e lished over 40 years, 
enjoys an enviable reputation in its par- 
ticular field and to the man who can 
meet the above qualifications offers a per- 
manent connection with ample opportuni- 
ties to grow. Experience not necessary; 
we prefer teaching our own method of 
selling. Box 658,-Printers’ Ink. 

















Advertising Solicitors 
for investment publication 


Men of thorough experience, excep- 
tional ability and personality; draw- 
ing account against commission; write 
fully in confidence for appointment. 
A.B.L., P. O. BOX 47, TRINITY 
STATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST : 
Adaptable—in highest type of Advertis- 
ng and Story Illustration—work in_all 
mediums— Ss part-time position. Box 
667, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN—COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATE, TWO YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Knowledge of printing and production. 
Seeks position preferably with agency. 
Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Highest type versatile letterer—-now with 
4-A’s agency—seeks new connection— 
salary reasonable—opportunity paramount 
issue. Box 668, Printers’ Ink. 


An Ohio Man wants to live and work in 
Ohio or nearby—for a department store 
appreciating modern advertising. Will con- 
sider agency or manufacturing connec- 
tion. Capable, experienced. Box 675, P. I. 


ASSISTANT TO SALES MANAGER— 
YOUNG WOMAN with considerable ex- 
perience handling detail correspondence, 
customers and salesmen. Expert stenog- 
rapher-secretary. Box 660, Printers’ Ink. 


A GOOD ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
——— soeee as — » ~~. 
ine, Newspaper an gency. x- 
siounale well-educated young woman 
ew York. Salary and commission. 
Box 656, Printers’ Ink. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY, high- 
school graduate; experience covers work 
in magazine, advertising and sales lines 
efficient in handling detail and able cor- 
respondent. Protestant. Salary $35. Com 
petent. Box 672, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY DESIRED WITH AD- 
VERTISING FIRM by 26-year-old college 
graduate, formerly in junior executive 
capacity with paper jobbing company. M.S. 
in economics, fair technical knowledge. 
Available now. Unmarried. Christian. 
Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


ASST. SALES MGR.—31 years, Chris- 
tian—sound knowledge sales promotion— 
preparation sales and production budgets, 
forecasts—territorial analysis, etc. Excel- 
lent field experience. Seven years with 
large chemical corporation. Prefer New 
York headquarters. Salary no object till 
ability is proven. Box 662, P. I 


Advertising ~ yy or Agency Contact 
Man—lIndustrial Accounts. wo years 
with industrial publishing organization. 
Two years Adv. Mgr. automotive tool 
manufacturer—ideas, plang copy, produc- 
tion—direct mail, catalogs, trade papers, 
displays. Age 27, Ppwwas graduate. 
Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


We know of and can wholeheartedly 
recommend a young man available, due 
to a change in business trends, having 10 
years’ experience as advertising, wholesale 
and retail sales-promotion manager, with 
his present employer. He has reached the 
peak and is ripe for greater and better 
opportunities. ODE STUDIO, INC., 
114 W. 44th Street. 
































OPPORTUNITY WANTED 
College trained. Three years’ rigorous, 
soup-to-nuts experience. First—in charge 
service department leading furniture paper. 
Second—copy, layout and plans in Middle 
Western agency for national advertising. 
lhird—advertising manager small engine 
manufacturer. Opportunity wanted with 
intelligent, hard-hitting organization. Bat- 
ting average, copy—.900; layouts—.990. 
tox 673, Printers’ Ink. 








SOME AGENCY, ADVERTISER or 
PUBLISHER is looking for this prac- 
tical experienced and knowledge of adver- 
tising and publishing. Fourteen years 
with important newspapers, nine ars 
with leading trade publications. r- 
ough knowledge of newspaper markets 
throughout the United States. Originator 
of several advertising services that en- 
joy national recognition. Available on 
June 15th, 1929. Box 661, Printers’ Ink. 
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Impress Them 


Every idea gets attention when it’s pictured 
impressively. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind give the idea 
as you want people to realize it. 


Thirteen years of experience has highly developed 
the skill of this organization in making lighted 
pictures for sales training and consumer selling. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven sales training method that costs 
remarkably little and is reinforced by national 
field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped 
accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bidg.— 
Detroit, General Motors Building—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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x. the families of 


Boston, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh and Indianapolis 


combined, are not equal 
to the 666,000 families 


living in Chicago and 


suburbs who read the 
Chicago Tribune every 


week day. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





